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The  report  of  the  Orckestrelle  Company,  Limited^ 
states  that  the  net  profits  of  the  affiliated  companies 
for  the  year  to  Juile  30th,  before  providing  de- 
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ing a balance  of  £45,200.  The  total  surplus  now 
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already  been  declared  on  the  Ordinary  shares  and 
it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  further  distribu- 
tion at  present. 
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The  Pianola  Piano 

is  the  choice  of  kings. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Pianola  Piano  have  been  favoured  by  Appoint- 
ments to  practically  every  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

In  just  the  same  way  that  the  leading  musicians  of  every  nation  have 
recognised  the  technical  and  artistic  value  of  the  Pianola  Piano  and  have 
accorded  it  their  praise  and  support,  so  the  rulers  of  nations,  first  in  all 
matters  of  culture  and  good  taste,  have  given  the  Pianola  Piano  a 
prominent  place  in  their  households  and  bestowed  their  highest  honours 
upon  its  makers. 

Whilst  the  Pianola  Piano  is  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  kings,  its  pleasures 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  for  it  is  sold  at  prices  so  low  and  on  terms  so  easy 
that  any  home  can  own  one. 

Learn  to-day  how  easy  it  is  to  purchase  a Pianola  Piano  by  giving  your 
present  piano  in  part  exchange,  and  make  your  home,  in  the  matter  of 
musical  resources,  the  equal  of  a king’s  palace. 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  the  famous  STEINWAY,  WEBER, 

©r  STECK  PIANO  with  a genuine  Pianola  contained  within 
its  case.  It  is  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalogue. 
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135-6-7.  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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Player 


“ THE 

NEW  MASTER. 


I^HE  coming  of  the  “ New  Master”  establishes  the  per- 
* fected  Player  Piano.  No  other  instrument  possesses 
the  same  remarkable  delicacy  of  Touch,  the  same  ex- 
quisite depth  of  Tone,  the  same  simplicity  of  manipula- 
tion, as  the  Broadwood-Hupfeld  Player  Piano. 

The  easy  method  of  pedalling,  the  wonderful  Trans- 
posing Device,  and  the  new  Artists’  Rolls,  enable  anyone, 
with  a minimum  of  difficulty,  to  render  artistically, 
correctly,  and  with  the  wealth  of  expression  necessary, 
any  chosen  Masterpiece  of  both  old  and  modern  Musical 
Celebrities. 


JOHN  BROADWOOD  &.  SONS,  Ltd.,  Conduit  St.,  W. 
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ABOUT  PIANO  LESSONS. 

Whatever  problems  and  difficulties  lie  before  us  in  the 
generations  that  are  to  come,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will  have  the  better  of  us 
in  some  respects.  They  will  all  be  able  to  fly,  I suppose, 
and  that  is  something  ; and  they  will  certainly  be  saved  from 
the  calamity  of  having  to  learn  the  piano,  and  that  is  perhaps 
even  more.  Changes  are  bound  to  come  slowly,  else  there 
would  no  doubt  be  anarchy  and  revolution  in  the  seminaries  ; 
but  really  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
nine-tenths,  to  put  it  modestly,  of  the  piano  lessons  that 
are  being  given  to  children  should  not  come  to  an  end 
instantly — now.  That  I find  a most  refreshing  thought. 
If  the  Piano-Player  had  done  nothing  else,  we  would  have 
good  reason  to  welcome  it  as  a friend  and  deliverer  on  this 
account  alone.  One  has  only  to  look  back  and  ponder  upon 
that  immense  burden  that  rested  upon  young  shoulders, 
that  long  and  complicated  torture  that  afflicted  tiny  fingers, 
to  call  up  visions  of  hours  of  painful  durance  and  weary 
thumping  to  the  endless  chant  One-Two-Three-Four  and 
periods  of  wriggling  impatience,  alone  on  a piano-stool,  when 
it  was  unlawful  to  go  out  into  the  sunlight  till  the  daily 
twenty  minutes’  practising  was  completed,  and  the  hands 
of  the  clock  moved  oh,  so  heavily  upon  their  way.  That 
was  indeed  a long  and  terrible  apprenticeship  that  led  so 
often  to  no  useful  goal. 

In  any  case  all  this  keenness  upon  the  taking  of  piano 
lessons  has  been  perhaps  something  of  an  obsession  with 
parents  and  guardians.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  an 
end  would  have  been  made  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
coming  of  the  Player.  That,  as  we  must  soon  realize,  is 
bound  to  put  it  completely  out  of  court.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  there  can  be  no  more  justification  whatever  for 
subjecting  an  unresponsive  son  or  daughter  to  the  torture. 
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And  the  tragedy  has  always  lain  in  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  the  unresponsive.  They  were,  of  course, 
too  young  to  know,  and  if  one  waited  a while  it  would  be  too 
late  for  them  to  get  a fair  start.  Therefore  they  must  be 
coerced,  otherwise  it  was  manifest  that  one  was  not  doing 
one’s  duty  by  the  child.  That  was,  I suppose,  the  run  of 
the  argument.  And  so  for  four,  six  or  eight  years  they 
must  pass  through  that  exasperating  process,  a weariness 
to  the  teacher,  the  learner  and  the  on-looker  alike.  So  often 
it  led  to  nothing  except  a distorted  view  of  the  world  of 
music  and  a lasting  grudge  against  the  piano.  In  happier 
cases  it  may  have  resulted  in  accompaniments  to  comic 
songs  in  later  life  ; in  the  rare  and  crowning  cases  it  led  to 
real  achievement,  which  could  be  quoted  as  bolstering  up 
the  whole  system.  The  excuse  for  it  really  rested  upon 
these  occasional  instances  when  true  talent  was  unearthed. 
Had  William  not  begun  at  the  age  of  eight  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  now  have  attained  to  this  striking  execution. 
Therefore  all  the  others  also  must  be  run  in  on  the  off  chance 
that  there  may  be  another  William  among  them.  But 
really  it  was  a pitiful  business.  So  many  started  in  that  race, 
so  few  survived.  For  each  one  that,  having  set  out  to 
“ learn  the  piano,”  succeeded  in  learning  it  how  many  fell 
by  the  way  ! How  many  could  only  look  back  in  later 
life  upon  a desolate  record  of  wasted  hours  ! I do  not  think 
it  was  a fair  proportion.  And  I do  not  think  that  those 
duty-doing  parents  were  aiming  quite  straight,  so  to  speak, 
at  what  they  wanted  to  hit.  They  vaguely  wanted  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  “ Music.”  Here  was  art  and 
culture  and  much  that  was  desirable  which  the  child  should 
have  its  chance  of  acquiring  ; and  the  only  road  to  that 
end  that  seemed  to  be  open,  except  the  still  more  painful  one 
of  the  violin,  was  by  means  of  piano  lessons.  It  is  certain 
that  we  want  education  in  music  : but  in  musical  under- 
standing, musical  appreciation — not  in  coercing  obstinate 
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little  fingers  into  ways  where  they  were  not  meant  to  go,  and 
obscuring  all  the  larger  vistas  in  the  dust  of  that  poor 
skirmish.  But  now,  thank  Heaven  ! we  have  the  Piano- 
Player  to  take  over  all  that  dreary  spade-work.  Instead 
of  wearing  out  their  souls  upon  a stumbling  rendering  of 
a single  composition  till  both  it  and  its  creator  become  as  great 
a weariness  as  Balbus  and  the  Latin  Grammar,  children 
will  be  able  to  take  a step  forward  and  look  out  upon  a 
broader  field.  When  the  nose  is  to  the  grindstone  the  view 
is  restricted. 

It  will  be  said  that  I have  forgotten  William — the  pupil 
of  Real  Talent.  If  no  children  are  to  learn  the  piano  in  the 
years  to  come,  how  is  he  to  emerge,  how  find  himself  ? Well, 
I am  not  without  sympathy  with  the  case  of  William,  but 
I must  say  candidly  that  I consider  that  he  has  been  very 
exacting  in  his  claims.  When  I think  of  the  fearful  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  that  has  always  gone  on  on  his  behalf,  of 
the  list  of  failures  that  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance 
against  his  success,  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  not 
all  along  been  paying  too  high  a price  for  William.  And 
now— -with  the  new  instrument  of  the  Piano-Player  to  reckon 
with — when  it  is  certain  that  those  others  (who  do  not  succeed) 
are  going  to  get  absolutely  nothing  out  of  it,  the  claims  of 
William  must  not  stand  in  the  way.  Besides,  if  he  really 
has  so  much  in  him,  if  he  is  going  to  advance  to  so  high  a 
position,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  him  out,  without 
resorting  to  all  that  drastic  winnowing.  I picture  him  scorn- 
ing the  Player  from  the  first  and  greedily  getting  at  it  with 
his  fingers. 

There  are  others  to  consider  : those  who  may  develop 
voices  later  on  and  would  lose  much  if  they  had  never  learned 
to  accompany  themselves.  But  the  great  throng  must  be 
set  free.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  strains  of  scales  and 
exercises  will  be  silent  in  the  land. 
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And  when  we  have  out  away  all  that  lumber,  when  playing 
by  hand  is  as  rare  an  art  and  as  special  an  accomplishment 
as — let  us  say — weaving  by  hand  is  now,  the  teaching  of 
music  to  children  will  really  be  able  to  begin.  How  much 
may  not  be  done  if  all  those  hours  now  spent  in  piano  lessons 
and  in  practising  are  devoted  to  real  instruction  in  listening 
to  and  understanding  music,  with  the  Piano-Player  always 
at  hand  to  illustrate  and  propound  ! We  shall  be  able  to 
start  on  an  entirely  new  basis  and  work  on  better,  broader 
lines.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  how  music  should  be  taught, 
when  all  the  executive  drudgery  has  been  eliminated,  or 
what  grand  new  chances  there  will  be  for  the  instructor. 
But  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  taught  to  eager  and  respon- 
sive pupils,  who  can  see  clearly  from  the  beginning  what 
they  are  aiming  at ; and  not  to  resentful  and  inattentive 
workers,  who  cannot  see  their  way  before  them. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  to  wait  for 
these  changes.  They  could  very  well  begin  here  and  now. 

Bertram  Smith. 
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THE  STUDENTS’  PAGE. 

VI. 

For  two  very  important  reasons  the  studious  player-pianist  should 
associate  himself  with  Schubert.  These  reasons  are  technical  and 
aesthetic.  For  the  first,  the  pianoforte  works  of  Schubert  are  refined  to 
a degree  of  unsurpassed  economy,  and  varied  to  an  extent  that  causes 
their  virtue  of  contrast  to  become  almost  a fault,  whence  they  may  be 
converted  into  valuable  player-pianistic  studies  ; for  the  second,  they  are 
master-idyls,  whence  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  carrying  the  player- 
pianist  into  the  real,  true  world  of  musical  art. 

You  forget  trouble  when  you  become  at  one  with  Schubert. 
He  knew  what  tragedy  was.  He  was  no  blind  optimist.  He  was  a 
sympathetic  man,  with  power  to  express  his  sympathies  ; and  thus 
his  music  (as  Bach’s  and  Beethoven’s  and  Wagner’s)  tells  of  pain  and 
suffering.  But  he  was  also  an  understanding,  comprehending  man. 
He  saw  the  whole  of  pain  and  trouble,  and  set  it  out  in  its  true  propor- 
tions. He  also  saw  the  value  of  it,  and  perhaps  also  apprehended  its 
justification ; for  along  with  consolation  he  offers  encouragement, 
and  shows  us  an  ultimate — yet  readily  accessible — world  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  happiness  and  the  food  peace.  His  nature 
is  simple,  and  so  for  us  of  the  opening  twentieth  century  he  is,  if  not  an 
antidote,  at  least  a palliative  for  the  complex  ills  our  generation  is  heir 
to.  He  is  more  precious  than  Haydn  and  Mozart,  for  those  masters 
were  children  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  knew  but  little  of  what 
was  to  come,  while  Schubert  was  the  reverse — a grown  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth, and  gifted  with  the  forward-casting  vision  of  the  revolutionary. 

Schubert  wrote  twenty  pianoforte  sonatas,  eleven  of  which  are 
extant  for  the  pianist,  and  seven  for  the  player-pianist.  They  are 
very  little  used,  partly  because  their  classical  sonata  element  is  dominated 
and  surpassed  by  the  similar  works  of  Beethoven,  and  partly  because 
their  romantic  fantasie  element  is  transcended  by  the  later  works  of 
Chopin  and  Schumann.  They  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  When 
we  stand  with  them,  we  must  forget  both  Beethoven  and  Schumann  ; 
but  for  this  same  reason  we  can  (when  making  of  them  points  of  departure) 
proceed  equally  well  towards  classicism  or  towards  romanticism. 

In  1817  Schubert  wrote  six  pianoforte  sonatas.  He  was  then  twenty 
years  old.  One  of  these  sonatas  (the  work  in  E flat  to  be  discussed  here) 
is  known  as  Op.  122.  It  is  a four-movement  work  of  brilliant  character, 
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typically  South  German  (Viennese,  even),  and  of  straightforward, 
orthodox  form.  It  is  continuous  in  spirit,  the  finale  being  a true  finale, 
i.e.,  an  essential  finish  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  thus  the  different 
movements  cannot  be  detached  and  regarded  separately.  If  the  reader 
cares  to  study  but  one  movement  out  of  the  four,  he  may  concentrate 
upon  the  last.  He  will,  however,  lose  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
finale  if  he  does  so,  that  it  would  almost  be  better  for  him  to  ignore  the 
sonata  completely,  and  to  approach  Schubert  by  way  of  the  dances, 
impromptus,  or  “ Moments  Musicales.” 

I. 

The  first  movement  is  in  graceful  f rhythm,  and  needs  to  flow  at 
the  outset  in  a free  and  unrestricted  manner. 

The  initial  phrase  (“  subject  ” is  the  technical  term)  closes  on  the  first 
beat  of  the  28th  bar.  (The  phrase  commences  on  a third  beat,  and  so 
the  second  perforation  on  the  music-roll  is  the  opening  note  of  the  1st 
bar  of  these  twenty-eight.) 

The  continuation  made  from  the  first  subject  (the  “ bridge  ” between 
first  subject  and  second  subject)  starts  from  the  first  note  of  the 
28th  bar.  The  key  is  abruptly  E flat  minor.  It  is  13  bars  long  (bars 
28-40),  and  passes  into  B flat  major  (the  key  of  the  second  subject). 
For  the  first  eight  bars  you  may  soften  the  accompaniment  by  means 
of  the  bass-lever  (or  touch-button),  and  use  the  sustaining-pedal  for 
each  bar.  The  bridge-passage  ends  with  some  vigorous  scales,  though 
the  last  bar  of  all  glides  very  gently  into  the  new  melody  (t.e.,  the  second 
subject). 

The  second  subject  is  48  bars  long  (bars  41-88  inclusive,  though, 
of  course,  only  to  the  first  beat  of  bar  88).  It  is  in  three  sections. 

Section  (a)  is  16  bars  long  (bars  41-56).  The  music  here  consists  of 
a tender  melody  placed  above  a light  staccato  accompaniment.  You 
must  play  it  softly  and  delicately,  and  unhesitatingly. 

Section  (b)  is  8 bars  long  (bars  56-63. — Note  well  that  phrases  and 
sections  almost  invariably  close  on  the  first  beat  of  their  last  bar,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  bar  belongs  then  to  the  following  phrase.  Note  also 
that  very  often  the  last  note  of  one  phrase  is  the  first  of  the  next).  This 
section  constitutes  a dramatic  passing  into  a new  key.  You  will  do 
well  to  ring  out  with  all  your  power  of  emphasis  the  fine  chord  in  the 
3rd  bar  (bar  58). 

Section  ( c ) is  26  bars  long  (bars  63-88).  It  starts  in  D flat  major, 
but  closes  grandly  in  the  proper  key  of  B flat.  The  music  for  bars  63- 
71  is  a happily  moving  tune  in  the  bass,  above  which  is  a rippling 
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accompaniment  that  must  be  softened  with  the  treble  touch-button. 
If  you  are  alert  with  the  sustaining-pedal,  you  may  use  it  transiently 
for  the  second  note  of  bars  64,  66,  and  68,  and  for  the  first  two  notes  of 
bars  65  and  67.  The  music  for  bars  71-79  is  the  same,  but  “ inverted  ” ; 
i.e .,  the  melody  is  in  the  treble,  the  accompaniment  in  the  bass.  Send 
it  flowingly  along,  and  with  the  sustaining-pedal  for  each  full  bar.  You 
cannot  mechanically  subdue  the  accompaniment  here,  for  it  is  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  treble  department  (“  register  ” is  the  correct  term) 
of  the  pianoforte.  Therefore  you  must  play  on  open  pressure,  or  perhaps 
with  the  bass  touch-button  slightly  depressed.  But  you  will  discover 
here  an  important  feature  of  player-pianism.  If  you  “ cloud  ” the 
outlines  of  your  bass-accompaniment  with  the  sustaining -pedal,  the  melody 
(despite  the  circumstance  that  it  is  executed  with  the  same  wind 
pressure)  will  stand  out  clearly  and  distinctly.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  (1)  that  the  tone  of  the  treble-register  of  the  piano- 
forte is  brilliantly  clear,  and  that  its  notes  are  practically  uninfluenced 
by  the  sustaining-pedal,  and  (2)  that  in  your  playing  you  unconsciously 
accentuate  the  melody  notes,  and  leave  the  accompaniment  to  look  after 
itself.  The  latter  characteristic  of  player-pianism  is  what  we  may  call 
the  “ espressivo  ” style.  You  will  find  the  second  and  third  movements 
of  this  sonata  excellent  studies  for  the  pedale-espressivo. 

A brilliant  trill  fills  bar  78.  The  rest  of  the  second  subject  (bars 
79-88)  is  a rich  conclusion.  Mark  well  the  abrupt  alternations  of  forte 
and  piano  in  bars  79-82,  and  roll  out  well  the  chords  and  arpeggios  in 
bars  85-86. 

After  the  second  subject  comes  an  extension  (or “coda”)  of  25  bars 
(bars  88-112).  If  you  understand  the  foregoing,  this  coda  will  play 
itself.  The  only  feature  you  may  miss  is  the  treble  note  on  the  second 
beats  of  bar  105  and  bar  107.  This  note  is  taken  in  pianoforte-playing 
by  means  of  the  left  hand  crossing  for  the  moment  over  the  right.  In 
player-piano  playing  you  must  bring  it  into  prominence  (1)  by  pressing 
down  the  touch-buttons  for  the  whole  of  the  passage,  and  (2)  by  swiftly 
releasing  the  note  simultaneously  with  an  alert  touch  of  the  pedal  on 
heavy  pressure.  The  effect  can  never  be  supremely  good,  but  it  can  be 
made  passably  so. 

In  bar  112  comes  the  close  of  the  first,  or  “ expositional  ” part  of  the 
sonata.  If  your  arrangement  gives  the  repeat  of  the  exposition  which 
Schubert  desires,  you  will  find  the  foregoing  set  out  for  repetition.  If 
not,  you  may  either  re-wind  the  roll  for  the  repeat  or  else  proceed  with 
the  continuation.  I would  recommend  the  repeat.  It  is  no  use  being 
in  a hurry  to  get  to  the  end  of  music  that  is  designed  to  calm  your  mind 
and  abolish  your  troubles. 
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What  follows  is  the  “development.”  For  46  bars  (bars  113-158) 
Schubert  passes  in  rhapsodical  survey  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  exposition.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  describe  this.  If  you  have 
assimilated  the  exposition,  the  development  will  be  clear  to  you.  If 
you  have  not,  no  amount  of  explanation  would  be  of  any  benefit. 

Nor  is  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  movement  likely  to  be 
clear  to  you  while  ignorant  of  the  first  and  second  parts.  The  “ recapitu- 
lation ” is  the  repeat  of  the  “ exposition,”  with  no  changes  other  than 
“ physical  ” ones  ; i.e.,  little  touches  of  decoration  and  certain  changes 
of  tonality  and  modulation.  The  bridge-passage  (bars  28-40)  is,  however, 
omitted  here.  As  the  exposition  was  113  bars  long,  and  as  the  bridge- 
passage  was  13  bars  long,  the  omission  of  the  latter  might  be  expected 
to  reduce  the  recapitulation  to  100  bars.  It  does  so  in  this  case,  though 
such  exactitude  of  repeat  is  rare,  most  sonatas  containing  at  the  close 
of  their  first  movements  a large  extension  of  the  “ coda.” 

The  curious  student  may  try  an  experiment. — Take  two  rolls  cover- 
ing this  same  first  movement ; mark  the  exposition  phrase  by  phrase 
on  the  one,  and  the  recapitulation  phrase  by  phrase  on  the  other  ; place 
the  rolls  on  adjacent  instruments,  the  first  at  bar  1,  the  second  at  bar 
159  ; and  play  the  parallel  sections  alternately,  i.e.,  (a)  bars  1-28  and 
bars  159-186,  ( b ) bars  41-56  and  bars  186-201,  etc.  The  result  will  be 
an  insight  into  musical  structure  that  no  other  means  of  demonstration 
can  give. 

The  remaining  movements  of  the  sonata  will  be  dealt  with  here  next 
month.  In  one  of  them  is  a melody  which  by  rights  should  belong  to 
Richard  Strauss’s  “ Rosenkavalier.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STUDENTS  PAGE  is  a department  of  the  “Piano-Player 
Review  established  for  the  use  of  serious  player-pianists.  The 
main  features  of  player-piano  technique  will  be  expounded  month 
by  month,  and  technical  and  aesthetic  difficulties  solved  for 
correspondents 

Readers  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  “serious”  player-pianists  are 
not  of  necessity  students  of  advanced  music,  and  that  (in  accordance 
with  our  “Editorial’  in  the  February  issue)  we  are  anxious  to 
stimulate  imagination  and  increase  knowledge,  even  in  most 
rudimentary  directions. 
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TANGO-MUSIC. 

At  the  present  moment  the  tango  scarcely  provides  any 
question  of  an  artistic  nature.  It  is  in  the  first  flush  of  its 
popularity  here  in  England,  and  the  dance,  the  whole  dance, 
and  nothing  but  the  dance,  is  all  that  concerns  the  generality 
of  us. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  intelligence  will  obtrude 
itself,  and  we  find  ourselves  wondering  now  and  then  what 
the  tango  is,  where  it  comes  from,  and  what  is  the  best  that 
can  be  got  out  of  it  for  the  player-piano. 

The  third  section  of  this  tripartite  question  calls  for  a 
bigger  answer  than  can  be  given  in  this  month’s  issue  of  the 
Piano-Player  Review.  The  number  of  pieces  published 
recently  under  the  title  “ tango  ” is  enormous.  Anybody 
and  everybody  who  has  the  knack  of  stringing  together  a few 
notes  and  chords  over  a set  rhythm  has  perpetrated  a tango, 
until  a list  of  names  alone  would  fill  half-a-dozen  pages  of 
this  periodical.  Fortunately  for  the  reviewer,  these  pieces 
will  rapidly  drop  out  of  the  counting.  Many  of  them  are 
already  dead  ; and  the  first  rush  over,  we  can  quite  reasonably 
believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tangos  yet  to  be  produced 
will  be  of  real  musical  value  and  of  true  tango  quality. 

Thus  a few  months  hence  the  catalogues  will  be  some- 
thing of  a safe  guide  for  the  seeker  after  worthy  tangos, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  the  present  writer  to  enter  laboriously 
upon  a condemnatory  criticism  of  the  mass  of  tango  material 
recently  showered  upon  us. 

A few  general  remarks,  however,  may  be  made  with 
profit.  The  tango  proper  (using  that  adjective  in  its  sense 
of  4 4 correct  ” or  “ just  ” or  “ true,”  and  not  with  reference 
to  its  ethical  significance)  calls  for  music  that  is  at  once 
voluptuous  and  passionate.  The  native  spirit  of  the  tango 
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is  a crescendo  ed  accelerando  from  the  first  note  to  the  last. 
The  recent  development  and  adaptation  of  the  dance  has 
brought  about  various  modifications  in  its  form,  until  in  many 
cases  its  accompanimental  music  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  music  of  ordinary  step-dances.  These  false  tangos 
are  useless  for  the  player-pianist.  They  have  nothing  in 
them  of  real  music,  and  they  possess  nothing  of  a relative 
or  extrinsic  value,  their  creators  being  conventionalised 
musicians  (musical-comedy  men  in  England,  for  the  most 
part)  who  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  “ any 
old  thing  will  do.”  The  popularity  of  the  tango  has  also 
brought  into  prominence  many  teachers  of  dancing,  not  a 
few  of  whom  have  caused  pieces  to  be  written  to  illustrate 
their  “ theories  ” and  “ inventions.”  In  nearly  all  cases, 
these  pieces  are  useless  as  music,  and  dull  as  tangos.  The 
reader  may  make  it  a practice  to  avoid  the  dance-music  of 
professeurs  and  createurs , for  it  almost  appears  that  the 
real  stuff  of  the  tango  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
instructor. 

Thus  we,  as  artists  in  search  of  the  genuine  article,  are 
restricted  to  what  may  be  termed  the  native  product.  The 
name  of  a composer  might  be  a fairly  safe  guide,  were  it  not 
that  market-composers  assume  at  will  names  of  any 
nationality.  As  the  dance  is  indigenous  to  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  other  South  American  countries,  and  to  Spain,  the 
best  tango-music  must  be  sought  in  the  works  of  composers 
hailing  from  those  lands  ; for  it  is  in  them  that  the  deep-seated 
spirituality  is  to  be  found  which  brought  the  dance  into  being. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  next  issue  of  the  P.P.R.  will  contain 
the  results  of  such  a search. 

The  reader,  however,  may  himself  test  any  tangos  that 
come  his  way  by  the  following  rule-of-thumb : The  tango  being 
a dance  of  low  (or,  to  be  kind,  not  over-elevated)  emotionality, 
its  music  needs  to  be  as  nearly  voluptuous  as  our  art  permits  ; 
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and  therefore  a piece  must  (to  be  satisfactory  as  tango-music) 
possess  a certain  insolent  abandon — a certain  defiant  and 
ruthless  indulgence — hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  express  in 
words,  but  easily  to  be  recognised  when  it  does  appear.  . . . 
The  reader  may  make  Camilio  de  Rhynal’s  “ tango 
Argentine  ” El  Chichirico  a temporary  touch-stone. 

Another  word  of  warning  may  be  given  here  : There 
is  nothing  pretentious  about  the  dance  ; and  so  a pseudo- 
grandiose  piece  is  not  a genuine  tango,  the  same  remark 
applying  to  the  soft,  slushy  pieces  of  lyricism  sometimes 
met  with  under  such  titles  as  “ Le  Vrai  Tango  Argentin,” 
and  the  like. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  tango,  the  only  facts  of  importance 
are  that  it  was  conveyed  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  into 
South  America  by  the  negroes,  the  dance  being  most  em- 
phatically of  Oriental  origin.  In  Spain  it  often  forms  part 
of  the  free-and-easy  operatic  performance  known  as  the 
“ Zarzuela.”  In  the  gay  cities  of  the  Latin  world  it  belongs 
to  the  most  questionable  attractions  that  may  be  provided 
for  degraded  minds.  And  as  to  what  the  tango  is,  the  philo- 
sopher answers  that  it  is  an  expression  of  a people,  good 
where  they  are  good,  and  bad  where  they  are  bad  ; and, 
as  such,  worthy  of  careful,  earnest,  and  non-flippant 
consideration. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY  MUSIC- 

I. 

[Max  Reger  is  a German  musician,  second  in  repute  in  Germany  to  Riohard  Strauss. 
He  is  now  forty  years  old,  having  been  bom  in  Bavaria  in  the  year  1873.  The 
works  dealt  with  below  were  produced  before  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Reger’s 
position  is  generally  accepted  as  that  of  a modern  classic.  He  writes  in  many  forms 
and  for  many  instruments,  but  little  for  the  orchestra,  and  none  at  all  for  the  stage.] 

Max  Reger  is  easily  the  most  voluminous  20th-century 
composer.  He  is  also  the  most  varied  and  the  most 
creatively  powerful — using  the  latter  term  in  its  sense  of 
physical  staying  power  rather  than  in  its  sense  of  sustained 
spiritual  apprehension.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  other 
composer,  dead  or  alive,  has  ever  compressed  so  many  notes 
into  a piece  as  Max  Reger  has.  Many  of  his  compositions, 
both  on  the  printed  page  and  on  the  perforated  roll,  look 
like  pianoforte  duets,  and  indeed  several  of  them  could 
be  played  exactly  as  they  stand  by  two  performers  in  duet. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  other  composer  has  ever  revelled  so 
gorgeously  in  the  sheer  immensity  of  sound. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  sound  of  music  be- 
comes climactically  impressive,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other 
physical.  A composer  whose  mind  works  along  the  lines 
common  to  Bach,  Beethoven,  or  Brahms,  produces  effects  of 
wonderful  intensity  by  chords  or  nuances,  the  actual  tonal 
volume  of  which  is  not  great,  the  explanation  of  such  a 
phenomenon  lying  in  the  long-drawn,  perfectly  planned 
preparation  made  for  the  particular  point.  Often  a climax 
of  overwhelming  intensity  comes  about  by  the  sudden 
intrusion  of  a single  note.  Bach  can  create  wonders  by  the 
use  of  the  minor-second  or  augmented-fourth  of  a key, 
just  as  an  inspired  orator  by  a simple  modulation  of  his  voice 
can  stir  the  hearts  of  all  who  listen  to  him.  Beethoven  is 
similarly  a master  of  abrupt  sforzato  or  of  unexpectedly 
contrasting  alterations  of  piano  and  forte . 

A composer  whose  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  on  the 
lines  of  Reger  seems  to  depend  mostly  upon  absolute  physical 
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weight  of  sound.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  in  Reger  any  insight 
into  subtle  spiritual  refinements.  He  is  an  artist,  of  course, 
and  lives  very  largely  in  a world  of  beauty.  But  his 
artistry,  and  his  beauty,  are  of  the  big,  solid,  rather  obvious 
order.  He  never  makes  a thousand  suggestions  in  a passing 
smile,  or  catches  you  up  at  unexpected  moments  into  a 
rapt  oblivion  of  the  world.  He  is  a giant,  but  not  a spiritual 
one  ; he  is  a master  of  certain  types  of  musical  effect , but  not 
of  the  perfectly  proportioned  emotional  cause.  He  can 
declaim  with  terrifying  vigour  (sometimes  he  seems  to  rant 
a little),  and  he  can  unerringly  hold  on  to  his  subject,  however 
extended  it  may  be  ; but  he  does  not  move  with  a Shake- 
pearean  conviction  nor  with  a Keatsean  rapture. 

People  have  called  him  the  second  Bach.  He  is  cer- 
tainly alone  among  modern  composers  in  his  use  of  pre- 
Beethoven  forms  ; but  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  to 
call  Reger  a re-incarnation  of  Bach  is  to  confess  utter 
ignorance  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essentials  of  Bach’s 
wonderful,  unsurpassed,  and  probably  unapproachable  mind. 

Such  criticism  is  not  condemnatory,  however : it  is 
comparative  and  explanatory.  Reger  is  one  of  the  present- 
day  masters  of  the  art  of  music.  He  has  at  once  something 
to  say  and  the  power  to  say  it. 

One  more  or  less  condemnatory  remark  must  be  made — 
he  has  written  and  published  a quantity  of  commonplace, 
academic,  half-vulgar  pieces.  His  excuse  for  doing  so  would 
probably  be  “ circumstances.” — Reger  has  been  made  the 
weapon  of  a certain  sect  of  German  musicians.  For  a while 
he  probably  imagined  that  everything  he  wrote  was  won- 
derful, if  only  because  it  was  he  who  wrote  it  (we  in  England 
to-day  have  two  literary  men  who  seem  to  imagine  the  same 
concerning  themselves,  one  of  whom  is  not  an  Irishman). 

Of  late,  Reger’s  pianoforte  music  has  become  more 
characteristically  matured.  Getting  rid  of  the  unrestrained 
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vigour  of  youth,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  powers  of  sterner 
self-criticism.  Yet  with  it  all  his  marvellous  powers  of 
concentration  and  his  superb  grasp  of  subject  remain  un- 
impaired— it  is  said  that  his  “ Bach  Variations  ” went  to  the 
engraver  exactly  as  written  down  in  the  first  draft,  without 
erasure,  correction,  or  after-thought.  The  printers  of  the 
“ first  folio  ” tell  us  that  Shakespeare’s  manuscript  was  without 
blots. 

The  average  player-pianist  does  not  require  much  more 
than  a dozen  or  so  works  of  the  total  production  of  any  one 
composer.  I shall  therefore  speak  here  of  no  more  than 
four  groups  of  pieces  out  of  the  scores  of  pianoforte  com- 
positions Reger  has  given  us. 

When  attacking  an  unknown  composer,  it  is  best  to 
commence  operations  with  a piece  in  which  he  is  on  common 
ground  with  writers  familiar  to  you.  For  this  purpose, 
the  waltzes  of  Reger,  entitled  Op.  11,  are  excellent.  They 
are  also  good  in  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  best  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  waltz  in 
C sharp  minor  (No.  2).  This  piece  could  be  called  an 
“ Hungarian  Waltz  Rhapsody.”  It  is  passionate,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  moves  with  the  languor  we  sometimes 
associate  with  Eastern  Europe.  The  music  is  beautiful, 
and  so  attractive  on  the  surface  that  it  would  be  welcomed 
even  from  a public  dining-room  orchestra. 

The  waltz  in  F sharp  minor  (No.  6)  is  of  plaintive  character. 
It  could  be  converted  into  a study  for  expressive  melodic 
playing.  And  the  waltz  in  A major  (No.  7)  only  needs  to 
become  known  to  be  accepted  as  a favourite  at  all  recitals 
and  At-Homes.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  showing  off  both 
your  instrument  and  yourself. 

The  above  three  waltzes  (Nos.  2,  6,  and  7)  give  one  a good 
selection  from  the  opus.  For  the  rest,  the  waltz  in  A major 
which  opens  the  set  (No.  1)  is  something  of  a “ grand  valse  ” ; 
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the  one  in  D major  (No.  3)  is  happily  mooded  and  well  con- 
structed, but  is  not  otherwise  striking  ; that  in  A flat  (No. 
4)  is  typically  Viennese,  though  with  curious  little  touches 
of  fantasy  ; and  the  one  in  E major  (No.  5)  is  sufficiently 
elaborate  for  students  of  music  to  be  puzzled  over 
rhythmically. 

In  general,  however,  the  reader  will  secure  all  he  wants 
from  the  three  waltzes  specifically  mentioned. 

The  Six  Intermezzi,  Op.  45,  are  Reger,  real  and  un- 
expurgated. The  one  in  D minor  (No.  5)  is  the  simplest. 
Owing  to  its  dependence  upon  tonal  effects,  it  should  not 
be  played  from  a short-compass  roll.  The  music  is  broad 
and  swelling,  and  full  of  the  extremest  contrasts.  Parts  of 
it  call  for  a skilful  use  of  touch-  and  melody-buttons  ; but 
any  intelligent  pedalling  (with,  of  course,  adequate  employ- 
ment of  the  sustaining-pedal)  will  bring  out  a fair  portion  of 
its  beauty.  The  intermezzo  in  E minor  (No.  6)  shows 
Reger  on  the  path  of  Mendelssohn.  It  is  an  animated 
capriccio  with  a terrific  close.  One  wants  for  it  the  immense 
tone  of  the  organ.  The  work  in  C major  (No,  4)  is  swift  and 
lively,  and  likely  to  give  much  pleasure  ; but  Nos.  5 and  6 
are  enough  for  the  ordinary  amateur  to  handle. 

With  his  pianoforte  variations,  Reger  takes  us  into  the 
world  of  grand  conceptions — into  the  world  of  the  Goldberg 
variations  and  the  Chromatic  Fantasia  of  Bach,  and  the 
Sonata  in  B flat,  Op.  106,  of  Beethoven. 

It  is  a most  taxing  study  to  play  such  extended  works 
with  the  emotional  and  physical  attention  they  demand  ; 
but  whereas  in  the  case  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  a curious 
spiritual  ecstacy  seizes  hold  of  you  and  carries  you  along 
heedless  of  fatigue,  here  with  Reger  you  find  yourself  every 
now  and  then  touched  with  weariness  (both  mental  and 
physical).  It  is  not  likely  that  the  newness  of  Reger’s  thoughts 
accounts  for  this  experience.  His  idiom  is  not  new  (as  is  the 
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idiom  of  Debussy)  nor  is  his  style  intricate.  It  is  more  likely 
that  its  cause  lies  in  the  predominance  in  the  music  of  the 
physical  over  the  mental,  the  former  naturally  wearying 
us  far  more  quickly  and  completely  than  the  latter. 

But  with  all  reservations,  these  variations  remain  won- 
derful monuments  of  advanced  musical  thought,  and  should 
be  attempted  by  all  whose  ambition  is  high. 

There  are  two  sets — one  a series  of  fourteen  variations 
and  a fugue  on  an  original  theme,  the  other  a connected  series 
of  variations  (closing  with  a fugue)  on  a theme  in  B minor  of 
John  Sebastian  Bach. 

The  Bach  work  is  the  noblest.  It  is  in  the  key  hallowed  by 
Bach’s  most  sublime  thoughts,  and  it  stands  as  Reger’s 
offering  at  the  shrine  he  probably  reveres  most.  It  there- 
fore should  be  accepted  seriously  and  reverently  by  all 
high-minded  musicians. 

But,  none  the  less,  it  is  a work  only  for  the  most  strenuous 
artists,  and  even  for  them  only  in  their  hours  of  greatest 
vitality.  The  present  writer  fears  these  B minor  variations 
of  Reger’s  will  always  be  like  the  more  characteristic  parts 
of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Crabbe,  Wordsworth  of  “ The 
Excursion,”  and  Browning  of  “ The  Ring  and  the  Book  ” — 
a work  most  people  know  by  name,  but  few  study,  while 
to  the  “ general  ” it  always  remains  as  unacceptable  as 
caviare. 
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AN  IMPRESSION. 

(At  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition.) 

Certainly  one  looks  for  display,  artistic  in  its  way,  but 
essentially  a selling  display  contrived  purely  with  that  end 
in  view.  And  one  unconsciously  entertains  the  prejudice 
that  is  peculiar  to  exhibitions.  The  whole  affair  savours 
of  a direct  attack  upon  the  pocket,  and  consequently,  however 
attractive,  any  real  appreciation  of  the  exhibits  is  more  or 
less  nullified  by  this  knowledge.  Casually  interested  as 
appeared  to  be  most  of  the  people  thronging  the  great  hall, 
I followed  a movement  that  was  made  into  a large  stand  that 
was  evidently  used  as  a Player  Recital  Salon.  Curiously, 
my  scepticism  perceptibly  waned  as  I glanced  round  the 
comfortably  furnished  room,  where  there  were  no  signs  of  an 
advertisement  blazoning  forth  the  merits  of  its  subject. 
True,  there  were  quietly  explanatory  notices  occasionally  to 
be  seen,  but  the  effect  aimed  at,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
successfully  secured,  was  that  of  restful  quietness  from  the 
bustle  of  the  Exhibition  in  general,  and  an  atmosphere  to  be 
associated  more  with  a drawing-room  than  a show  at  the 
Olympia.  This  was  marked  with  emphasis  by  the  contrast 
of  beautifully  fitted  rooms  that  were  used  for  the  display  of 
furniture  in  the  main  hall,  and  which  succeeded  in  giving  the 
impression  of  a shop  window  disguised  as  a drawing-room. 

All  this  preamble  has  been  designed  to  show  the  success 
of  what  appealed  to  me  as  the  Ideal  Recital. 

No  effort  was  spared  to  place  the  public  at  its  ease,  and  by 
remaining  true  to  its  avowed  intention  of  demonstrating,  not 
selling , the  player,  a confidence  that  would  beget  a still 
greater  confidence,  and  which  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
securing  patronage,  was  obtained. 

Below,  in  the  main  hall,  I had  confirmed  my  former  theory, 
that  the  average  player  demonstration  was  a cloak  to  the 
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fixed  design  of  the  salesman  upon  my  pocket.  While  listen- 
ing to  the  bland  assurance  that  I might  sit  down  and  try  the 
instrument  myself  without  any  obligation,  etc.,  I noted 
with  disgust  the  uncomfortable  ten  minutes  some  poor  fellow- 
mortal  was  undergoing  at  the  hands  of  the  being  whose  sole 
object  in  life  appeared  to  be  to  extract  an  address.  The  whole 
thing  was  a farce,  and  the  spectator  gained  but  one  impres- 
sion, that  the  merits  of  the  instrument  were  so  few  and  value- 
less that  they  had  to  be  backed  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
“ smart  ” salesman  to  capture  a sale.  To  return  to  the 
Recital. — The  composition  chosen  at  the  moment  of  my  en- 
trance was  the  Chopin  Scherzo  in  B flat  minor,  played 
sympathetically,  with  every  regard  to  a just  interpretation, 
forming  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  brilliant,  in  some  cases 
even  rowdy,  selections  that  seemed  to  contrive  to  out-do  the 
band,  with  regard  to  noise  if  nothing  else,  that  were  to  be  heard 
elsewhere.  A splendid  blow  was  aimed  at  the  “ mechanical  ” 
prejudice  that  still  holds  good  in  many  minds  unfamiliar 
with  the  player.  The  demonstrator,  cutting  off  the  roll, 
continued  to  play  the  Scherzo  himself,  and  I am  proud  to 
record  that  the  instrument  then  substantiated  in  full  every 
claim  that  had  been  made  for  it. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  detect  any  difference  in 
his  interpretation  when  using  the  roll  and  when  using  his 
hands ; in  fact,  when  he  again  used  the  roll  it  was  almost 
startling  to  observe  that  he  was  no  longer  touching  the  keys 
with  his  fingers.  The  impression  thus  made  was  a thousand- 
fold more  weighty  than  any  argument.  It  was  the  instru- 
ment using  its  own  appeal,  and  I felt  that  a debt  was  owing 
to  those  responsible  for  keeping  the  status  of  the  player- 
piano  high,  and  not  endangering  its  reputation  by  descend- 
ing to  sales  methods,  savouring  of  the  huckster  and  the 
quack. 

F.  C.  K, 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

I. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  for  the  piano-player  that  the  man 
in  the  street  is  being  musically  educated  by  it.  Few  of  us 
have  any  doubt  about  it ; we  feel  and  know  instinctively 
that  it  must  be  so,  but  to  what  extent  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion is  being  made  is  not  easy  to  measure. 

A thriving  music-rolls  library,  its  list  of  customers’  re- 
quirements, records  of  rolls  used,  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
attendants  were  all  placed  at  my  service  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  extent  of  general  musical  advance  as  judged 
by  the  rolls’  history  of  the  subscribers. 

Some  startling  results  were  the  outcome  of  my  search. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  library  from  which  I 
obtained  the  information  for  this  paper  was  established 
seven  years  ago,  and  I thought  that  the  best  method  of 
judging  the  value  of  the  use  of  library  rolls  would  be  to  trace 
generally  and  in  part  individually  the  history  of  the  first 
fifty  subscribers  to  this  particular  library. 

Below  I give  a numbered  list  of  fifty  subscribers — the 
first  fifty  on  the  library  books — and  against  each  number 
I have  placed  the  class  of  roll  generally  used  by  the  particular 
subscriber,  the  duration  of  the  period  of  subscription,  the 
reason  if  any  of  discontinuation.  Some  useful  information 
may  be  gathered  by  a careful  perusal  of  this  list.  The  classes 
indicated  by  the  words  Popular,  Classical,  etc.,  will  be  better 
explained  in  this  way. 

The  term  Popular  I have  used  to  denote  such  light  music, 
comic  opera,  dances,  waltzes,  catchy  tunes,  as  are  in  turn 
the  rage  for  short  or  relatively  short  periods.  To-day, 
for  instance,  I should  call  “ The  Wedding  Glide  ” a popular 
work,  or  any  modern  comic  opera. 
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By  Popular  Classical  I mean  such  things  as  the  Moon- 
light Sonata,  Weber’s  Invitation  and  Last  Waltz,  Liszt’s 
Popular  Rhapsodies  No.  2 and  No.  6,  Mendelssohn’s  “ Spring 
Song,”  Schubert’s  Impromptu,  Rachmaninoff’s  Prelude, 
Paderewski’s  Minuet,  and  so  on. 

Classical  I have  used  to  denote  the  like  of  Beethoven’s 
Symphonies,  Bach’s  Fugues,  Chopin’s  Etudes,  Tchaikowsky’s 
Concerto  and  Symphonies. 

Modern  Classical  is  used  to  denote  the  more  advanced 
(or  retrogressive,  whichever  you  will)  works,  typified  by 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Moussorgski,  Glazounow,  Liapounow, 
Rimsky-Korsakow,  Reger,  Godowski,  and  of  Englishmen, 
Elgar,  Bantock,  and  Dale. 

By  Mixed,  I mean  to  indicate  subscribers  who,  like  the 
small  boy  with  his  ice-cream,  orders,  with  the  gusto  of  Chevalier’s 
little  nipper — “ half  and  half  ! ” — Half  comic,  half  classical, 
which  is  usually  explained  in  this  way.  “ I prefer  good 
music  ; my  husband — well,  yes  ! thank  you,  I’ll  take  him 
\ 4 The  Merry  Widow,’ 4 The  Girl  in  the  Taxi  ’ ; he  is  fond  of  all 
those  things.” 

Special  Requirements  I have  indicated  where  they  were 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  attract  attention. 


NO. 

CLASS  OF  MUSIC. 

PERIOD  OF 

REASON  FOR 

1 

Popular  

SUBSCRIPTION. 

5 years  . . . 

DISCONTINUING,  IF  ANT. 

Purchased  rolls. 

2 

ditto  

7 

,,  ... 

Continuing. 

3 

Classical  

7 

,,  ... 

ditto 

4 

Popular  Classical 

7 

,,  ... 

ditto 

5 

Popular  

7 

,,  ... 

ditto 

6 

Classical  

o\ 

t >,  ... 

Purchased  rolls. 

7 

ditto  

3 

,,  ... 

ditto 

8 

Strauss  ” Student  ... 

5 

,,  ... 

ditto 

9 

Popular  Classical 

2 

,, 

ditto 

10 

Mixed  (Popular  and 
Classical) 

7 

,, 

Continuing. 

11 

ditto  

5 

No  reason  known. 
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NO. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
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PERIOD  OP  REASON  FOR 


CLASS  OP  MUSIC. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

DISCONTINUING,  IP  ANY. 

Jigs  to  Brahms 

... 

5 

years 

...  Financial. 

Popular 

. . . 

7 

>> 

...  Continuing. 

Comic  Opera  entirely 

2 

...  Left  district. 

Classical 

. . . 

2 

j) 

...  Purchased  rolls. 

Popular 

. . . 

7 

M 

...  ditto 

Old  Classics  ... 

... 

7 

j> 

...  Continuing. 

Mixed 

... 

3 

j> 

...  Gave  up  music. 

Classical 

... 

5 

?> 

...  Financial. 

ditto  

... 

1 

year 

...  Left  district. 

Popular  Classical 

. . . 

7 

years 

...  Continuing. 

Classical  and  Children’s 

Music 

... 

7 

>> 

...  ditto 

Modern  Classical 

... 

7 

>> 

...  ditto 

Beethoven  Student 

... 

6 

)> 

...  Purchased  rolls. 

Modern  Classical 

. . . 

7 

>» 

...  Continuing. 

Classical 

... 

7 

...  ditto 

Popular 

... 

3 

?> 

...  Financial. 

Classical 

. . . 

7 

jj 

...  Continuing. 

ditto  

... 

5 

>> 

...  Purchased  rolls. 

ditto  

... 

2 

jj 

...  Left  district. 

ditto  

... 

7 

5 J 

...  Continuing. 

Popular  Classical 

. . . 

7 

JJ 

...  ditto 

Classical 

... 

7 

JJ 

...  ditto 

Comic  Opera  and 

Oratorios  . . . 

... 

7 

JJ 

...  ditto 

Popular 

... 

5 

JJ 

...  Left  district. 

Classical 

... 

4 

JJ 

...  Purchased  rolls. 

Symphonies  ... 

... 

2 

JJ 

...  Left  district. 

Popular 

... 

i 

year 

...  Deceased. 

rl  l ffn 

I3 

years 

...  Discontinued 

UltUU  ...  ... 

... 

12 

jj 

...  Rejoined. 

All  Local  Concert  Music 

7 

jj 

...  Continuing. 

Modern  Classical 

... 

7 

jj 

. . . Continuing,  also 

purchased  rolls. 
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NO. 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


CLASS  OF  MUSIC. 


PERIOD  OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


Popular  7 years 

Beethoven  Student  ...  5 „ 

Classical 

(Moszkowski,  Special)  7 „ 

Classical  7 „ 

ditto  7 „ 


47  Beethoven  (Classical)  7 

48  Popular  3 

49  Popular  3 

50  Concertos  (Special)  ...  6 


REASON  FOR 
DISCONTINUING  IF  ANY. 

...  Continuing. 

...  Deceased. 

...  Continuing. 

...  ditto 

. . . Continuing,  also 
own  Library. 
...  Continuing. 

...  Purchased  rolls. 
...  Lately  rejoined. 
...  Purchased  rolls. 


Therefore,  of  the  50  subscribers  who  joined  the  library 
seven  years  ago,  26  are  still  subscribing,  12  discontinued 
after  purchasing  a stock  of  rolls,  5 left  the  district,  2 have 
died,  3 have  fallen  on  hard  times,  1 gave  no  reason  for  dis- 
continuing, and  1 gave  up  using  a player  and  music  generally. 

Viewed  broadly,  may  we  not  take  this  analysis  as  hopeful 
evidence,  very  good  evidence  that  not  only  has  the  player 
come  to  stay,  but  that  it  must  be  doing  a very  great  deal  of 
good  musically  ? Thirty-three  out  of  50  people  in  a pro- 
vincial library  in  a manufacturing  town  are  using  classical 
music  year  in  and  out,  10  people  out  of  50  have  purchased 
their  own  music-rolls  library,  and  I am  informed  that  each 
old  subscriber  of  this  class  continues  to  purchase  rolls  more 
or  less  regularly. 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  solitary  man  who  got 
tired  of,  or  at  all  events  sold,  his  player-piano  and  became 
musicless.  I was  able  to  get  a hint  from  the  very  intelligent 
librarian  about  No.  18.  No.  18  is  a retail  tradesman,  making 
money,  a bachelor  ; at  one  time  an  ardent  seeker  of  love- 
lorn tenor  songs  (accompaniments),  and  keen  on  much 
Schumann.  All  was  not  fair  in  love  in  this  case,  whatever 
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the  old  saw  may  say  ; and  the  songs,  Schumann,  the  player- 
piano,  music,  all  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Some  day  I hope 
No.  18  will  have  the  same  requirements  as  No.  22  on  my  list. 

Not  often  have  I enjoyed  an  hour  or  two  more  than  I 
did  to-day  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  librarian  as  each 
subscription  card  came  up  for  examination. 

Some  remarks  were  humorous,  as  when,  in  one  case, 
the  music  of  “ Enoch  Arden,  music  by  Longfellow  ” was 
the  chief  point  remembered  about  a particular  subscriber. 

One  subscriber  is  known  as  “ anything  new  of  Bach’s,” 
which  is  charitably  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  new 
cutting  and  not  composing. 

Yet  another  dear  man  wrote  for  the  “ 4 Moonlight  Sail 
to  the  Isle  of  Love,’  by  Beethoven,  I think ! ” 

There  were  notes  of  sadness  occasionally  as  the  50  pages 
were  turned  up  from  the  1906  book,  but  the  dominant  note 
was  that  of  pride  in  boasting  of  the  continued  interest,  the 
increased  keenness  of  the  very  oldest  subscribers. 

One  after  another  we  proved  the  growing  demand  of 
old  subscribers  for  better  music.  Not  all,  of  course,  but 
nearly  all  histories  showed  greater  appreciation  of  good  music 
year  by  year,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  take  from  my 
notes  just  a few  individual  cases  of  marked  variation  to  the 
gradual  and  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  music-rolls  that 
are  in  demand. 

No.  12  is  marked  “ Jigs  to  Brahms,”  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  example  of  its  kind  imaginable. 

The  subscriber  was  a manufacturer  in  a small  way  of 
business,  with  no  knowledge  of  music  whatever.  He  knew 
not  the  treble  from  the  bass  clef,  nor  how  to  pronounce  any 
titles  or  names  other  than  simple  English  ones. 

Roughly  tabulated,  here  is  the  record  : In  1906,  jigs, 
polkas,  hornpipe  and  old  English  ditties  were  demanded. 
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In  1907,  modern  waltzes  and  Benjamin  Godard  were  added,  j 
In  1908  appeared  in  the  list,  by  accident  perhaps,  Beethoven’s 
Symphony  No.  7,  and  that  seemed  to  start  our  friend  off. 
In  a few  days  two  other  Beethoven  Symphony  rolls  were 
booked  out.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  consignment 
was  Beethoven.  It  is  known  that  the  biography  of 
Beethoven  and  literature  relating  to  the  great  composer 
formed  part  of  the  digest  of  this  awakened  musician. 
Next,  Wagner  appeared,  Schumann,  and  for  the  old  love’s 
remembrance,  Sidney  Smith’s  “ Le  Jet  d’Eau  ” rode  in 
the  same  library  box. 

From  here  onwards  there  was  no  looking  back  ; the 
Russians,  Scandinavians,  Frenchmen,  and  all  in  turn  passed 
slowly  through  No.  12’s  review.  Some  stayed  longer  than 
others  ; Beethoven  was  never  quite  forsaken  ; but  this 
musically  untaught,  unread,  but  delightful  man  found  his 
heaven  with  Brahms. 

Brahms  appears  again  and  again  in  quantities  ; every 
roll  cut  must  have  travelled  over  his  piano-player  many  times  ; 
some  rolls  were  held  for  long  periods,  in  defiance  of  library 
laws,  but  they  were  being  absorbed. 

The  librarian  got  to  know  No.  12  intimately,  and  the 
recounting  of  this  subscriber’s  curious  ways,  his  charming 
manners,  his  intense  love  of  music,  his  weird  mis-pronuncia- 
tion  of  composers’  names  and  the  titles  of  works,  his  reference 
to  Opera  No.  43,  and  so  on,  his  joy  in  having  “ played  really 
well  on  Sunday  ” — “ the  neighbours  all  listened  from  their 
gardens  ” — all  interested  me  in  a great  degree.  “ Why  did 
he  discontinue  ? ” was  answered  by  a short  account,  typical 
of  the  gulf  between  a man  of  gentle,  beautiful  nature,  and 
your  man  with  “ no  sentiment  in  business  ” — the  old,  old 
tale  of  the  clever  partner.  “ Does  he  play  now  ? ” I asked. 

“ No  ! ” “ Why  not  ? ” “ Sold  up  ! ” “ What  was  he 
doing  when  you  last  heard  of  him  ? ” “ Literally  starving  ! ! ” 
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No.  23  is  marked  “Modern  Classical.”  The  librarian 
ran  on : “A  doctor ; splendid  chap,  cheery,  a great 
worker,  but  as  serious  over  his  choice  of  music  as 
over  the  most  complicated  diagnosis  possible.  He  is  always 
buying  rolls,  or  telling  me  of  particularly  good  ones  ; he 
rejoices  in  making  converts  to  the  player,  in  confounding  the 
‘ politiks  5 of  the  scornful,  and  offers  to  play  anybody,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  for  a Fiver.  A man  who,  for 
all  his  wit,  is  a serious  and  gifted  musician.” 

No.  25.  “ A Solicitor  ; has  called  in  at  our  library  two 

to  six  times  a week  every  week  for  years,  bar  holidays.  Will 
talk  to  you  of  any  modern  composer — will  balance  the  merits 
of  any  one  man  as  against  another  (musically),  and  his  chief 
love  is  Brahms.  He  also  likes  the  pianoforte  compositions 
of  Paderewski.” 

“No.  37  seemed  to  choose  nothing  but  symphonies — all 

orchestral  works,”  I remarked.  “ Mr.  ? Oh,  yes,”  said 

the  librarian.  “ An  amateur  conductor  some  way  away — 
a chemist — I don’t  get  on  with  him  particularly  well — he 
seems  to  look  on  me  as  he  does  his  triangle  man.” 

No.  39.  “ Uses  chiefly  popular  music — nothing  -too- 

classical  sort  of  man.”  Some  time  ago  he  said  that  he  had 
got  tired  of  his  player,  but  he  renewed  his  subscription 
within  twelve  months,  and  his  taste  is  improving. 

No.  40.  Is  worth  mentioning,  because  so  much  pleasure 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  4 guineas 
a year. 

No.  41  was  an  old  gentleman  and  his  wife.  At  least  every 
Friday  morning  the  old  lady  would  arrive  with  a list  of  just 
a few  rolls,  and  would  preface  her  remarks  by  asking,  “ Have 
you  seen  my  husband  ? ” Punctually  at  a few  minutes 
later  the  old  gentleman  would  stroll  up,  and  ask  of  the  first 
person  he  met,  “ Have  you  seen  my  wife  ? ” 
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Both  of  these  old  people  have  left  their  player-piano 
behind  in  this  world  now  ; but  the  history  of  the  rolls  used 
proves  that  Sunday  must  have  been  a very  happy  day  with 
this  Darby  and  Joan,  mainly  devoted  to  early  Beethoven, 
with  a sprinkling  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  combined  ages  of  these  two  subscribers  must  have 
been  not  less  than  145. 

No.  44.  Is  interesting  in  that  he  is  a user  of  good  music 
generally,  and  in  particular  of  Moritz  Moszkowski.  No 
praise,  no  silence  is  great  enough  for  this  great  man’s  worship. 
This  subscriber  claims  to  have  used  a piano-player  ever  since 
they  were  sold  in  England. 

No.  46  must  be  my  last  subject.  A very  beautiful  old 
gentleman,  very  rich,  very  generous,  very  English,  very 
conservative,  and  a great  benefactor  to  music  in  his  district. 
He  also  claimed  to  have  had  the  first  upright  player-piano 
sold  in  his  district.  He  bought  it  from  an  exhibition — (he 
has  forgotten  when).  This  subscriber  must  have  spent 
about  £2,000  in  musical  instruments  in  ten  years  (instru- 
ments all  of  the  player  type).  A wedding,  a silver  wedding, 
or  a christening — were  all  good  excuses  for  him  to  send  along 
his  usual  gift,  a piano-player.  His  library  of  music-rolls 
totalled  many  hundreds,  and  his  likes  ranged  from  light 
French  stuff — Saint-Saens  in  particular — up  to  Bach,  and 
the  list  of  rolls  which  he  continually  drew  from  the  library 
shows  that  he  was  a lover  of  Mendelssohn’s  works ; 
probably  “ Elijah  ” meant  much  to  him. 

The  past  tense  is  used  of  necessity,  but  the  subscription 
is  continued  by  his  widow. 

Space  will  not  permit  final  remarks  on  the  sum  total 
effect  on  musical  progress  as  shown  from  the  extract  from 
the  library  books  ; nor  will  it  allow  room  for  one-half  of  the 
interesting  information  given  to  me  by  the  obliging  librarian. 
But  I hope  to  write  more  about  this  subject  in  a later  issue. 
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MUSIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Although  an  invitation  recital  to  demonstrate  the  powers  of  the 
pianola  piano  had  been  given  in  the  Tea  Room  at  the  Bath  Assembly 
Rooms  as  recently  as  Wednesday  in  last  week,  another  function  on 
practically  similar  lines  had  been  arranged  by  Messrs.  C.  Milsom  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  for  Thursday  afternoon.  There  was  again  an  excellent 
attendance.  The  programme,  interpreted  on  the  Steck  grand  pianola- 
piano,  played  by  Mr.  Easthope  Martin,  who  was  engaged  for  the  last  recital, 
comprised  the  “ Fantasiestuck  ” and  “ Papillons  ” of  Schumann,  Les- 
chetizky’s  “ Intermezzo  in  Octaves,”  a Chopin  Nocturne,  and  a 
“ Staccato  Caprice  ” by  Vogrich.  In  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme another  composition  entitled  “ Papillons,”  this  time  by 
Rosenthal,  a waltz  by  Moszkowski,  and  the  Chopin  Polonaise  in  A flat, 
were  selected. — Bath  Chronicle , 31st  October. 

* * * * * 

Messrs.  A.  and  F.  E.  Hanson’s  Pianola  and  Violin  Recital  at  the 
Corn  Exchange  on  Monday  evening  attracted  a very  large  audience, 
many  people  having  to  stand.  The  programme  submitted  was  well 
worthy  of  the  interest  aroused,  and  was  by  way  of  being  a revelation 
as  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  much-maligned  pianola.  Whether 
in  the  accompanying  of  the  violinist  or  in  solo  work  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument was  equally  admirable,  and  by  shutting  the  eyes  one  could 
hardly  have  realized  the  playing  was  not  that  of  the  human  hand.  Four 
out  of  the  six  items  on  the  programme  were  allotted  to  solo  work  for  the 
pianola.  The  first  consisted  of  two  of  Chopin’s  works — Black  Key  Etude 
(opus  10,  No.  5)  and  Ballade  in  G minor  (opus  23).  The  former  work,  des- 
pite its  rapidity,  had  nothing  of  the  stiff  mechanical  effect  often  associated 
with  pianola-playing.  The  Ballade  was  a perfect  piece  of  rendering 
and  would  have  satisfied  the  most  conservative  taste.  The  second 
and  third  performances  consisted  of  groups  of  short  pieces,  there  being 
five  in  all — Cracovienne  Fantastic  (Paderewski),  Nuit  d’Ete  (Grieg), 
Danse  Negre  (Cyril  Scott),  Friihlingslauter  (Moszkowski),  Valse 
(Moszkowski).  These  covered  a wide  range  of  styles,  and  all  were 
loudly  applauded.  The  final  piece  was  Schubert’s  well-known 
“ Marche  Militaire,”  which  went  with  plenty  of  well-sustained  vigour. 

— Coventry  Herald , 1st  November. 
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Orchestrelle  Company,  Ltd. 

This  company  has  an  authorised  capital  of  £700,000,  divided  into 
300,000  6 per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  and  400,000  Ordinary 
shares,  both  of  £1  each.  The  whole  of  the  Ordinary  shares,  credited 
as  fully  paid,  were  issued  to  the  vendors,  and  formed  the  entire 
purchase  consideration,  whilst  250,000  Preference  shares  were 
offered  for  subscription  in  July  of  last  year.  These  shares  were 
unconditionally  guaranteed,  both  as  to  dividend  and  repayment  of 
capital,  by  the  vendors,  the  iEolian  Weber  Piano  and  Pianola  Com- 
pany, of  New  York.  The  statutory  meeting  was  held  on  October 
of  last  year,  and  presumably  the  first  annual  report  will  be  issued  within 
the  next  month  or  so.  The  company  came  into  existence  on  July 
1st,  1912,  which  date  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year 
of  each  of  the  businesses  whose  capital  it  owns,  so  that  it  is  entitled 
to  all  dividends  on  its  holdings  from  that  date.  The  total  profits  for  the 
period  to  June  30th,  1912,  were  £79,020,  from  which  £13,399  were 
deducted  for  depreciation,  leaving  a net  profit  of  £65,621,  an  increase 
of  £6,326  over  the  preceding  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instru- 
ments of  the  type  of  which  the  pianola  and  pianola-piano  are  the  chief  re- 
presentatives are  increasing  in  popularity  with  the  public  generally,  and 
that  the  future  of  musical  instruments  for  the  home  lies  with  these  goods. 
Shareholders,  therefore,  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  report  shortly 
to  be  issued  will  contain  much  that  will  give  them  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  their  holdings,  and  we  await  with  confidence 
the  first  annual  figures.  The  £1  6 per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  are  quoted  at  j — J. — Financial  World , 15th  November. 

* * * * * 

Perforated  Music-Rolls  for  Mechanical  Piano-Players. 

Sir, — Readers  who  are  interested  in  mechanical  piano-players  in 
which  perforated  paper  music  bands  are  used  may  like  to  know  that 
there  is  a journal  published  specially  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  piano- 
forte industry,  dealing  mainly  with  the  subject  from  a musician’s  point 
of  view,  and  giving  month  by  month  a description  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  leading  mechanical  players.  It  does  not  treat 
the  subjects  from  a technical  view  by  explaining  how  such  an  instru- 
ment can  be  made.  In  non-technical  language  it  treats  mostly  of  the 
mechanism  and  refinements  to  be  found  in  the  higher  class  of  instru- 
ments known  as  “ player-pianos,”  which  means  that  the  operating 
mechanism  is  constructed  inside  the  piano,  as  distinct  from  the 
separate  attachment  recently  described  in  “ Work.”  The  August 
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number  contains  an  interesting  article,  “ How  Perforated  Music-Rolls 
are  Made,”  explaining  by  means  of  charts  how  the  original  music  is 
transcribed  and  the  master  roll  marked  out  for  punching  by  hand 
ready  for  repetition  on  a commercial  scale  by  machinery. 

A correspondent  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  cut  the  rolls  singly  for  private 
use.  Some  years  ago,  Rileys,  25,  Constitution  Hill,  Birmingham,  used  to 
stock  a small  machine  for  such  a purpose,  which  in  size  was  very  little 
larger  than  a typewriter,  and  simple  in  working.  As  such  machines  would 
be  valueless  without  the  special  paper,  there  would  appear  to  be  little 
difficulty  about  obtaining  the  paper  and  spools  through  the  same  source. 

The  paper  rolls  as  cut  out  by  these  small  machines  are  applicable 
for  use  in  either  separate-attachment  piano-players  or  those  embodied 
in  the  piano.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  rolls  would  be  free  from  the  marginal  openings,  so  that  when  the  rolls 
are  used  in  the  latest  models  of  player-pianos,  the  pedals  are  auto- 
matically operated  at  the  exact  moment  loud  or  soft  effects  are  required, 
and  will  also  be  free  from  the  expression  devices  and  control  marks 
which  are  a strong  feature  of  machine-made  rolls. 

The  journal  referred  to  is  “ The  Piano-Player  Review,”  published 
at  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham,  at  6d.  monthly — Wrest-pin. 

— Work,  25th  October. 

***** 


The  Modern  Pianola. 

Themodist  Recital  in  Preston. 

We  have  travelled  far  since  the  first  pianolas  were  contemptuously 
dismissed  as  “ machine-made  music,”  and  in  the  last  of  three  recitals 
given  in  the  Crush  Room  of  the  Public  Hall,  Preston,  last  night,  the 
latest  mechanical  instrument,  the  Themodist,  demonstrated  how  fine 
has  become  the  line  between  the  perfection  of  automatic  action  and  the 
best  human  interpretation.  All  the  old  shortcomings  of  the  pianola 
have  one  by  one  disappeared  under  the  evolution  of  the  present  player, 
and  last  night’s  programme  showed  that  not  only  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
technically  note-perfect  reproductions  of  pianoforte  masterpieces,  but  also 
the  most  delicate  effects  in  the  difficult  art  of  accompaniment  and  the 
throwing  up  of  themes. — Lancashire  Daily  Post , 4th  November. 
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New  Trist  Piano  Player. 

On  the  petition  of  Gebriider  Knake  Aktien-Gesellschaft,  Mr.  Justice 
Astbury  made  an  order  for  the  compulsory  winding-up  of  the  New 
Trist  Piano  Player,  Ltd.  The  respondent  company  did  not  appear. 

— Lancashire  Daily  Post , 4th  November. 
***** 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Charles  Foulds,  a large  audience  of  Notting- 
ham concert-goers  last  night  enjoyed  a somewhat  novel  musical  even- 
ing. It  was  a recital  in  which  the  perfection  to  which,  in  the 
“ Angelus,”  the  mechanical  piano-player  has  attained  was  demon- 
strated in  a remarkable  degree,  and  with  the  addition  of  solos,  charm- 
ingly sung  by  Miss  Dorothy  Foulds  (with  Angelus  accompaniment), 
and  clever  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Cyril  Godwin,  a very  interesting  and 
enjoyable  little  concert  was  provided.  The  programme  was  taste- 
fully selected,  and  brought  out  splendidly  the  qualities  of  the  in- 
struments. Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  were  among  the  composers 
who  found  a place,  and  in  every  case  a perfect  rendering  was  given, 
absolutely  free  from  the  dull,  mechanical  lifelessness  which  has  marred 
so  many  of  the  earlier  piano-players,  and  full  of  individuality  and 
soul.  The  concert  was  a great  success. 

— Lancashire  Daily  Post , 4th  November. 
***** 

Piano  Music  by  Telephone. 

By  connecting  a player  piano  to  the  County  telephone  system  a piano 
company  in  Indiana  is  in  a position  to  supply  music  to  the  homes  of  all 
the  telephone  subscribers,  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  their  business 
in  an  effective  manner.  At  first  the  scheme  attracted  only  a curious 
crowd,  but  later  the  company  began  to  receive  hundreds  of  telephone 
calls  from  persons  anxious  to  hear  their  favourite  selections.  The 
music  as  it  comes  over  the  line  is  of  good  tone,  and  where  party  lines 
are  in  operation,  as  many  as  12  families  frequently  hear  the  concert 
at  one  time.  The  connection  of  the  player-piano  with  the  telephone 
is  shown  in  a picture  appearing  in  the  October  “ Popular  Mechanics 
Magazine.” — Lancashire  Daily  Post,  4th  November. 
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A vocal  recital  of  unusual  interest  was  given  by  Miss  Chatterley 
Ingram  on  Wednesday  night,  at  the  Baths  Assembly  Rooms.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  programme  contained  songs  by  Marx,  Strauss, 
Cyril  Scott,  and  Granville  Bantock,  representing  the  modern  school, 
and  which  were  splendidly  rendered,  a departure  which  has  never  been 
previously  made  from  the  customary  usage  was  the  use  of  the  pianola 
throughout  for  accompaniment.  Mr.  Chalfont  Whitmore  played  with 
real  feeling  the  Cesar  Franck  sonata  in  A,  and  the  Raff  “ Cavatina  ” 
and  Tschaikowsky’s  “ Melodie.”  Miss  Ingram  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  her  recital,  and  the  undoubted  appreciation  of  the 
very  large  audience. — Lancashire  Daily  Post , 4th  November, 

* * * * * 

A contributor  from  North  Wales  sends  us  the  following : — 

“ The  Wrong  Box.” 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and  Lady  Hughes  had  just  ordered  a fresh 
box  of  classical  music  from  the  library,  consisting  mainly  of  Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas  and  Chopin’s  Nocturnes,  Ballades  and  Preludes.  A 
few  days  later  she  heard  her  son  in  the  drawing-room  pounding  away 
at  one  Scotch  reel  after  another  on  the  pianola.  So  she  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  there  was  old  Sir  William  dancing  away  and  calling  out : 
“ Go  on,  Bobby,  my  boy ; that’s  the  best  thing  you’ve  played  yet ! ” 
“ Where  on  earth  did  you  get  those  rolls  from  % ” exclaims  Lady  Hughes. 
“ It’s  the  new  library  box  you  ordered,  mother,”  says  Bobby.  “ Why,  I 
never  ordered  that  trash,”  says  Lady  Hughes.  “ Well,  that’s  what  they’ve 
sent  anyhow.”  And  so  it  was.  There  were  Scotch  Reels,  Highland  Flings, 
Jigs,  Polkas  and  other  dances  and  nothing  else.  So  they  looked  at  the 
invoice,  and  the  name  on  it  was  “ James  Cameron,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.” 

We  wonder  how  the  Camerons  enjoyed  their  Christmas  dance  to  the 
tune  of  Chopin  and  Beethoven. 

* * * * * 


“ Punch-ed  ” Music-Rolls. 

(Some  new  song  accompaniment  rolls,  with  comment#  k la  Punch.) 

70065 — Because  Guy  d’  Hardelot. 

We  are  glad  to  know  the  reason  why. 
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70080 — Four  Jolly  Sailormen  (German). 

70010 — Glorious  Devon  (German). 

It  may  come  to  that  soon,  but  fortunately  Devon  is  still 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

70020 — 1 hear  you  calling  me  Marshall. 

Perhaps  that  was  his  name. 

70060 — I’ll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby  Clay. 

They  sound  rather  of  the  earth-earthy  description. 

70050 — Love  could  I only  tell  thee  Capel. 

Why  not  ring  him  up  on  the  telephone  and  shout  Capel 
to  him  ? 

70055 — Poppies  for  forgetting  R.  C.  Clarke. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  reminiscences  of  R.  C.  Clarke  are 
evidently  so  painful. 

70165 — Somewhere  a voice  is  calling  A.  Tate. 

We  hope  A.  Tate  will  hear  it. 

70195 — When  shadows  gather,  Marshall. 

A hint  for  the  Ulstermen.  It’s  best  to  drill  in  the  dark. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Andersteat  (Sodertelge,  Sweden). — Write  direct  to  the 
Orchestrelle  Co.,  iEolian  Hall,  London,  and  to  the  Perforated 
Music  Co.,  Regent  Street,  London. 

Peter  (Brockenhurst). — We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  comparisons 
between  the  various  makes  of  Piano-player.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
purchasing  one,  your  best  plan  is  to  hear  and  see  as  many  of  the 
first-class  instruments  as  you  can  and  then  make  your  own  choice. 

Diatonic,  Hendon,  Christmas  (Sevenoaks),  H.  K.  (Hull). — See 
answer  next  above. 

Cautious  (Bromley). — No  ! We  do  not  think  that  65-note  music 

will  become  obsolete.  If  the  present  roll-cutting  people  stopped 
making  65-note  music,  probably  some  other  firm  would  begin 
manufacturing. 

Josephs  (Liverpool). — The  chief  music-roll  cutting  firms  are  : The 
Orchestrelle  Co.,  The  Perforated  Music  Co.,  Murdochs  (see  advertise- 
ment in  this  Journal).  Messrs.  Lockwood’s,  the  talking  machine  people, 
of  78,  City  Road,  London,  are  preparing  to  take  up  an  agency  for 
Standard  Music  Rolls. 

B.  B.  (Birkenhead). — The  “ Pistonola  ” embodies  the  system  men- 
tioned in  your  letter.  See  answer  to  “Peter”  above. 

A.  M.  (Nottingham). — Obtain  catalogues  of  music-rolls  from  local 
dealers,  choose  songs  that  are  likely  to  suit  you,  buy  the  sheet 
music,  mark  in  the  bar  lines  and  words,  and  persevere.  Take  one 
phrase  at  a time.  The  secret  of  accompanying  is  the  perfect 
control  of  the  tempo  lever.  The  early  numbers  of  the  “ P.P.R.” 
provide  you  with  examples  of  marking  and  give  the  method  of 
playing.  Instrumental  accompaniments  can  be  played,  but  they 
are  rather  more  difficult. 

Tenor  (Bow). — We  agree  ; it  is  almost  hopeless  to  accompany  if  the 
speed  of  the  music  increases  when  you  play  louder.  Your  player 
is  out  of  order,  or  is  equipped  with  a bad  motor.  If  the  motor 
won’t  keep  up  a steady  speed  under  any  pressure,  you  had  better 
change  the  motor,  or  the  whole  instrument. 
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Amused  (Highbury). — We  do  not  know  exactly  what  “ Ola  ” means, 
although  it  is  used  so  much  by  the  makers  of  piano-players.  Pro- 
bably it  is  used  to  denote  the  presence  of  the  player  mechanism. 
“ Pianola  ” is  often  used  as  meaning  all  forms  of  players,  but  the 
word  is  the  trademark  of  one  particular  make  only.  [O’lay  palm 
leaves  for  writing  upon  with  a steel-pointed  style  : prepared  from 
the  palmyra-cocoanut,  and  talipot-palm  trees.  44  Ola  ” is  a 
variant  of  O’LAY — pronounced  (o’le).  But  we  fail  to  see  any 
connection  between  piano-players  and  cocoanuts,  except  that  both 
are  often  shied  at.  44  01  ” suffix  generally  denotes  Alcohol  ! !] 

H.  J.  H.  (Cardiff). — 44  Is  the  piano-player  perfected  ? ” We  hope  not, 
although  the  best  are  excellent.  There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  remains  for  a new  Jules  Verne  to  forecast  the  perfect 
player  ; unless  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  will  oblige. 

iEoLiAN  (Sheffield). — We  do  not  think  that  your  suggestion  of  marking 
the  organ  rolls  with  the  names  of  the  stops  to  be  used  would  be 
practicable.  Mark  the  rolls  to  suit  your  own  instrument,  of  course, 
but  if  the  manufacturers  marked  the  stops  on  the  roll  to  suit  your 
organ,  what  of  those  owners  of  instruments  with  a greater  or 
smaller  number  of  stops  ? 

Tom  B.  D.  (Douglas). — “ It’s  all  the  same  tone  throughout  like  a 
barrel  organ  ? ” Um  ! that’s  not  pleasant ; but  are  you  expecting 
the  player  to  develop  the  44  human  ” touch  all  unaided  ? True, 
some  advertsments  would  lead  one  to  expect  it,  but  the  fact  is,  the 
player  returns  as  much  music  as  you  put  into  it,  and  no 
more.  How  long  have  you  had  your  player  ? Do  you 

know  anything  about  music  ? Do  you  understand  the  uses 

of  the  phrasing  or  accent  levers,  the  tempo  levers,  etc.  ? Have 
you  read  any  hints  on  how  to  play  ? Try  and  make  the  player 
yield  up  what  you  want  of  it,  and  write  us  again. 

Furious  (Manchester). — We  sympathise  with  you ; they  ought  to 
cut  more  song  accompaniments.  Keep  on  grumbling  by  post  card. 

Kitty  (Cork). — You  are  a charming  correspondent.  With  pleasure. 
(1)  Air  with  variations  (Pachulski).  (2)  Two  of  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite. 
(3)  Song.  (4)  Chaminade  44  Elevation.”  Interval.  (5)  Brahms’ 
Hungarian  Dance.  (6)  Chopin  Ballade.  (7)  Song.  (8)  Selected. 
Some  short  roll  is  better  for  the  last  on  the  programme. 
With  our  best  wishes  for  a successful  44  At  home,”  and  a caution 
not  to  attempt  an  accompaniment  without  a rehearsal. 
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Cornopean  (Leicester). — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  took  our  advice 
in  August.  With  someone  else  as  instrumentalist,  you  will  be  better 
able  to  complete  your  education  as  player-accompanist. 

Mary  (Hoxton). — The  motor  of  your  player  is  probably  out  of  order. 
Send  for  an  expert.  Read  “Hints  on  Motors,”  July  number 
“ P.P.R.” 

Chorister  (Ilford). — So  near  London  are  you  and  yet  you  are  half 
inclined  to  believe  your  “ professional  musician  ” ’s  statement  that 
the  player  is  dying  out  ! ! It  is  the  boot  on  the  other  foot : — the 
prejudiced  un-enlightened  piano  teacher  is  doomed  ! ! 

Sandy  (Bedford).  Your  cheeriness  is  quite  infectious.  Just  so  ; 
if  you  “ thoroughly  revel  in  ’em,”  get  Sousa’s  marches.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  cake-walks  ; and  have  you  tried  some  “ Tangos  ? ” 
You  can’t  stand  hymn-tune  kind  of  things  ? Neither  can  we. 
Try  also  some  Liszt  Rhapsodies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[N.B. — The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  views  expressed 
by  Correspondents .] 

London, 

6/11/13. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ Curious  ” raises  a point,  the  discussion 
of  which  I have  often  wished  to  see  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
and  helpful  paper. 

The  question  whether  admission  should  be  charged  at  concerts 
where  the  piano-player  plays  an  important  part  in  the  programme  is 
one  upon  which  I hold  very  strong  views,  so  much  so  that  if  there  is  a per- 
son who  can  lay  claim  to  being  the  finest  “ Player-operator  in  the  world,” 
I would  not  pay  a red  cent  to  hear  him.  In  my  opinion,  the  piano- 
player  was  never  intended  to  use  up  the  privileges  of  the  concert  plat- 
form except  for  the  purposes  of  free  demonstration.  The  mechanical 
assistance  which  the  manipulator  enjoys  is  of  such  proportion  that  the 
term  “ Artist  ” can  never  apply  to  him,  although  his  interpretations 
may  be  brimming  over  with  artistry.  To  my  thinking,  a work  of  art, 
whether  it  be  from  the  interpretative  musician,  or  the  painter,  stands 
as  such  because  it  is  solely  and  absolutely  a human  product,  entirely  due 
to  human  effort. 

The  performances  of  the  finest  piano-player  operator  extant  rely 
too  much  on  machine-made  assistance,  and  the  credit  attaching  to 
such  a performance  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  real  thing. 

No,  Sir;  beyond  /^demonstration  recitals  (of  which  I whole-heartedly 
approve)  the  sphere  of  the  player  is  not  on  the  concert  platform,  but 
in  the  home.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I would  much  rather  listen  to 
a good  performance  on  a piano-player,  than  indifferent  hand-playing 
such  as  one  hears  in  the  home  circle.  At  the  same  time,  however,  1 get 
much  more  pleasure  from  my  own  indifferent  playing  by  hand  than  by 
my  own  performances  on  my  Piano-player. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Easthope  Martin 
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Wylde  Green, 

Warwickshire, 

20/11/1S, 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Play ev  Review . 

Sir, — ’The  “ Piano-Player  Review  ” is  evidently  a power  in  the 
land.  The  article  on  “ Rolls  ” signed  B.B.  in  your  last  issue  is 
satisfactory  only  as  proving  this  point — otherwise  it  is  a very  lame 
apology  for  the  drivelling  state  of  the  roll-cutting  firms  gen- 
erally. One  point  only  is  worthy  of  notice.  B.B.’s  attitude  seems 
to  be  that  the  backward  condition  of  the  manufacturers  as  regards 
roll-cutting  is  really  due  to  the  poor  intelligence  of  the  public.  “ The 
bar  lines  were  not  needed  by  the  average  user  of  the  piano-player.” 

“ All  the  composer’s  expression  marks  could  quite  easily  be  put  on  the 
roll.  The  manufacturer’s  answer  was  that  up  to  the  present  the  public 
had  expressed  no  need  for  them  ” — and  so  on.  The  picture  of  the 
simple-minded  manufacturers  servilely  looking  to  the  Public  (a  capital 
P,  please  !)  for  a sign  would  be  pitiable  and  contemptible  if  it  were  true  ; 
but  it  is  demonstrably  quite  false. 

The  truth  is  that  “ Supply  ” in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  creates 
“ Demand  ” ; and  whereas  the  concern  of  the  “ Player  ” manufacturers 
has  been  to  supply  an  instrument  possessing  very  pronounced  artistic 
values,  the  concern  of  the  roll-cutting  firms  has  hitherto  been  to  drag 
the  player  from  its  high  position  as  an  artistic  medium  and  to  place  it 
amongst  the  merely  “ reproductive  ” machines — with  not  much  of  a 
standing  at  that. 

Your  success  in  so  readily  eliciting  a response  from  the  manufacturers 
is  a testimony  to  the  need  for,  and  the  value  of  the  “ Review.”  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  pleasing  symptom  of  the 
importance  of  the  “ Piano-Player  Review.” 

In  “ The  New  Age  ” for  Nov.  11th,  Mr.  John  Playfair  rounds  off  some 
incoherent  remarks  on  Opera  in  English  with  the  following  sentence  : — 
“ Who  the  devil  wants  Art  made  easy  ? We  can  safely  leave  that  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  and  the  * Piano-Player  Review.’  ” Those 
who  know  the  lofty :tone  of  “The  New  Age,”  particularly  in  matters  artistic, 
and  appreciate  the  Olympian  heights  from  which  its  writers  view  mundane 
affairs,  will  realise  how  great  a distinction  you  have  attained  in  having 
brought  the  knowledge  of  your  existence  to  the  consciousness  of  Mr. 
John  Playfair. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Storm. 
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To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Sir, — I have  at  various  times  seen  copies  of  your  interesting  paper, 
and  have  gathered  from  it  that  you  claim  to  give  absolutely  impartial 
advice  or  information  on  matters  of  interest  to  owners,  or  prospective 
owners  of  Piano-Players. 

I have  for  some  time  been  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a certain 
well-known  make  of  pianola,  and  have  been  watching  the  daily  press 
and  papers  generally  to  see  what  sort  of  impression  it  is  making  on  the 
general  public. 

My  business,  during  the  last  few  months,  has  taken  me  about  the 
country  a good  deal,  and  I have  read  of  recitals  in  the  “ Huddersfield 
Weekly  Record,”  “ Derby  Telegraph,”  “ Bath  Chronicle  ” and  “ Bath 
Herald,”  “ Western  Mail,”  “ South  Wales  Daily  News,”  “ Bexhill 
Chronicle,”  and  “ Dover  Express,”  and  a few  others,  but  all  of  these 
instances  are  recitals  by  the  Themodist  Pianola,  which  I understand  is 
made  by  the  Orchestrelle  Co.,  and  not  a word  have  I found  about  the 
kind  of  pianola  I thought  of  purchasing — What  am  I to  conclude  from 
this  ? 

Either  that  the  Themodist  Pianola  is  the  only  one  worth  talking 
about  or  noticing,  or  that  the  one  I am  thinking  of  is  so  superior  to  that 
and  all  others  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  call  attention  to  its  merits. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  principal 

makes  l 

Yours  truly, 

Enquirer. 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PERFORATED  MUSIC  CO.,  Ltd. 


STANDARD  ROLLS  (65-Note). 


BOLL  NO. 

04816  Intermezzo.  Op.  29,  No.  4 

PRICE 

d’  Albert  4/- 

04813 

Scherzo.  Op.  16,  No.  2 

# # 

# , 

d’  Albert 

6/3 

04822 

Pres  de  la  mer.  Op.  52 

# . 

. . 

Arensky 

3/- 

04823 

Studie.  Op.  24,  No.  1 

. . 

Arensky 

4/- 

04846 

You’re  My  Baby 

. . 

• . 

Ayer 

V- 

04850 

Last  Kiss,  The.  Waltz 

# . 

, # 

Barnes 

4/- 

04851 

Love  Among  the  Roses 

, , 

, . 

Barnes 

4/- 

04805 

La  Populaire.  Valse 

Berniaux 

4/- 

04843 

La  Rumba.  Tango  . . 

, ♦ 

Brymn 

5/- 

04821 

Scotisheur  Mondain  . . 

. , 

. # 

Codini 

5/- 

04845 

Hey  ! ho  ! Can’t  You  Hear  the  Steamer 

?.  . 

Godfrey 

6/- 

04814 

Radieuse.  Grand  Valse  de  Concert.  Op.  72 

, . 

Gottschalk 

6/3 

04847 

The  Maurice  Tango  . . 

Hein 

6/- 

04831 

Happy  Hippo’s.  Two-Step 

Kennedy 

4 h 

04827 

Ki-Yi.  A Japanese  Two-Step 

. . 

Kennedy 

3 h 

04828 

The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Selection  . . 

Kollo,  Bredschneider,  & Sirmay 

6/3 

04852 

Rose  way.  Waltz 

, , 

# . 

Leoncavallo 

6/- 

04849 

Dusk.  Intermezzo  . . 

Richardson 

3/- 

04844 

Maxixe  Bresilienne.  Tango 

, # 

Salabert 

3/- 

04848 

Mimi-Boheme.  Tango 

Sarrablo 

4 h 

04824 

Scherzino.  Op.  28,  No.  3 . . 

, , 

. . 

Schuett 

4/- 

04825 

Intermezzo  Scherzoso 

# , 

# , 

Strelezki 

3/- 

04804 

Pour  ma  belle  Maman 

, , 

, , 

Taillefer 

6/- 

04830 

Turkish  Delight.  One-Step 

. , 

# , 

Triscott 

4 h 

04826 

Etude  de  Concert.  Op.  33.  Key  of  G 

. • 

• • 

Wieniawski 

6/- 

ACCENTIST  (88-Note). 

53932  The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Prelude  7,  Fugue  7, 


63933 

Book  2.  Key  of  E flat 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Prelude  8,  Fugue  8, 

Bach 

5/6 

53960 

Book  2.  Key  of  D sharp  (E  flat)  minor 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Prelude  9,  Fugue  9, 

Bach 

6/6 

63961 

Book  2.  Key  of  E . . . . . . . . ... 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Prelude  10,  Fugue  10, 

Bach 

5/6 

53962 

Book  2.  Kev  of  E minor 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Prelude  11,  Fugue  11, 

Bach 

6/6 

53963 

Book  2.  Key  of  F 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Prelude  12,  Fugue  12, 

Bach 

5/6 

Book  2.  Key  of  F minor 

Bach 

5/6 

34834 

Papita.  Tango 

Barbirolli 

3/6 

64819 

Overture  Fantaisie,  No.  1 . . 

Bell 

6/6 

54708 

Snookey  Oookums 

Berlin 

5/6 

64711 

When  the  Midnight  Choo-choo  Leaves  for  Alabam 

Berlin 

6/6 

54835 

Venus.  Tango 

Bevilacqua 

5/6 

44839 

Araguaya.  Tango 

Chapuis 

4/6 

34797 

Obsession.  Valse  Intermezzo 

Cremieux 

3/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Concert  Room. 
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ROLL  NO. 

44710  Max  Linder.  Tango 

Duque  & Casta 

PRICE 

4/6 

44798 

The  Tango  Dance 

Ellis 

4/6 

34775 

The  Land  of  Roses.  Waltz 

Finch 

3/6 

44715 

Suzanne  ! Suzanne  ! Two-Step 

Gilbert 

4/6 

54776 

The  Marriage  Market.  Waltzes 

J acobi 

5/6 

54718 

Take  me  in  your  arms  and  say  you  love  me 

Johnson 

5/6 

34820 

The  Phantom  Melody 

Ketelby 

3/6 

54815 

You  made  me  love  you  (I  didn’t  want  to  do  it)  . . 

Monaco 

5/6 

44738 

La  Fierka.  Mexican  Tango 

Nicolay 

4/6 

34807 

Le  Rouet  (Fileuse)  . . 

Rabey 

3/6 

44829 

The  Argentine.  Tango  Dance  from  “ The  Sunshine  Girl  ” 

Rubens 

4/6 

44841 

Canto  y Suspiro  ! Tango  . . 

Sarmblo 

4/6 

54727 

La  Gracia  Criolla.  Tango  . . 

Sarrablo 

5/6 

44838 

Amapa.  Tango 

Storoni 

4/6 

44777 

Weary  Willy.  A Lazy  Step 

Talbot 

4/6 

34837 

Y como  le  Va  ? Tango 

Valverde 

3/6 

44840 

Elegancias.  Tango  . . 

Nothin’  Doin’.  Characteristic  Two-Step 

Villoldo 

4/6 

34778 

Y earsley 

3/6 

24740 

Leda.  Tango 

Yeg  0 

2/6 

ANGEL  US. 

(65-Note). 


m7203 

Sonata.  Op.  1 10.  A flat.  Fuga 

Beethoven 

7/- 

m7204 

Sonata.  Op.  110.  Aflat  .. 

Beethoven 

6/- 

*m7218 

On  the  Mississippi  . . . . . . . . . . Carroll  & Fields 

6/- 

*m7219 

My  Sumurun  Girl 

Hirsch 

7/- 

*m7220 

Magic  Tango 

Andre 

9/- 

*m7221 

Ragtime  Violin 

Berlin 

6/- 

*m7222 

Litany  of  Loretto.  No.  1 . . 

3/6 

*m7223 

How  do  you  do,  Miss  Ragtime 

Hirsch 

6/- 

*m7224 

La  Rumba.  Tango  Argentin 

Bryan 

6/- 

*m7225 

Le  Long  du  Missouri 

Christine 

6/- 

*m7226 

Vem  ca  Mulata.  Maxixe  Bresilieme 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 

Salabert 

3/6 

r1141 

Sonata.  Op.  26.  3rd  Movement 

Beethoven 

6/6 

r1142 

Sonata.  Op.  26.  4th  Movement 

Beethoven 

6/6 

r1147 

Symphony.  No.  7.  2nd  Movement 

Beethoven 

8/6 

r1148 

Symphony.  No.  7.  3rd  Movement 

Bee  hoven 

9/6 

r1156 

Spozalizio.  2me  Annee  de  Pelerinage 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Part  2,  No.  1 . . 

Liszt 

6/6 

r1160 

Bach 

V- 

r1161 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Part  2,  No.  7 . . 

Bach 

6/6 

*r2041 

Le  Cceur  Tzigane.  Valse  Viennoise 

Verolier 

8/6 

*r2042 

Pardon.  Valse  Chant  ee 

Rico 

6/6 

r3033 

Airs  from  La  Nozze  de  Figaro 

Mozart 

9/6 

*r4157 

My  Sumurun  Girl 

Hirsch 

7/6 

*r4158 

Le  Long  du  Missouri 

Christine 

6/6 

*r2044 

Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers 

Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers 

Kaps 

7/6 

*r2045 

Kaps 

8/6 

*r2046 

Love  and  Laughter.  Valse 

Straus 

8/6 

*r2050 

La  Rumba.  Tango  Argentin 

Brymn 

6/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Accentist  Perforations. 
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J. 

BROADWOOD  & 

SONS,  Ltd. 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 

ROLL  NO. 

s312  Canzonetta.  Op.  6 

D'  Ambrosia 

PRICE 

6/6 

83452 

Le  Grand  Mogol  (Bouquet  de  Melodies)  . . 

Audran 

10/6 

S5828 

Grosse  Fantasie  and  Fugue.  A minor 

Bach 

9/6 

S6638 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D minor 

Bach 

9/6 

S5768 

Colinette.  Danse  Mignonne 

Beaumont 

10/6 

sl984 

Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles 

Bizet 

10/6 

si  646 

Minuet.  Transcription  by  Joseffy 

Boccherini 

7/6 

S6804 

Waldesrauschen.  Op.  6.  Idylle  . . 

Braungardt 

7/6 

S5696 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  No.  17.  A flat 

Chopin 

7/6 

S6696 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  No.  19.  E flat 

Chopin 

7/6 

S5776 

Nocturne  for  Piano  . . 

Debussy 

8/6 

S5778 

An  der  Lagune  : Down  the  Bayou . . 

de  Koven 

6/6 

s706 

L’Elisire  d’Amore.  Potpourri 

Donizetti 

10/6 

S5730 

L’Apprenti  Sorcier  : Symphonic  Poem  (Scherzo) 

Dukas 

10/6 

S5772 

Legenden.  Op.  59,  No.  1.  D minor 

Dvorak 

6/6 

S5774 

Legenden.  Op.  59,  No.  3.  G minor 

Dvorak 

7/6 

S3472 

Enigma.  Variations.  Op.  36,  Roll  1 

Elgar 

10/6 

83474 

Enigma.  Variations.  Op.  36,  Roll  2 

Elgar 

10/6 

S3476 

Enigma.  Variations.  Op.  36,  Roll  3 

Elgar 

9/6 

S5752 

Melodious  Memories 

Finck 

10/6 

S4756 

Bohemian  Suite.  Op.  60,  No.  2.  Little  Butterfly 

Friml 

5/- 

S4704 

Reveil  du  Printemps.  Op.  32 

Friml 

8/6 

S5802 

Nachkl&nge  von  Ossian.  Overture 

Cade 

10/6 

S5782 

Klavierstiicke  nach  eignen  Liedern 

Grieg 

5/- 

S5780 

Sie  tanzt  (She  Dances).  Op.  57,  No.  5 . . 

Grieg 

7/6 

85764 

Voglein  (Little  Bird).  Op  43,  No.  4 

Grieg 

5/- 

S5784 

Gavotte  Caprice.  Op.  49,  No.  4 . . 

Grunfeld 

8/6 

S5822 

Valse  Mignonne.  Op.  51,  No.  4 . . 

Grunfeld 

v- 

S1372 

Laughing  Water.  Characteristic  piece  . . 

Hager 

7/6 

S5788 

Wiegenlied.  Cradle  Song.  Op.  18,  No.  2 

Jensen 

8/6 

S5790 

Danse  des  Dryades.  Caprice  Scherzo.  Op. 

16,’  No.  2.. 

Kowalski 

7/6 

S5824 

Cabaletta 

Lack 

6/6 

s882 

The  Flower  Song.  Op.  39 

Lange 

7/6 

S5806 

The  Two  Larks.  Impromptu 

Leschetizky 

7/6 

S5374 

Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West.  Song 

Lohr 

6/6 

85982 

Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West.  Waltz  . . 

Lohr 

6/6 

S5826 

Valse  Elegant.  Op.  47 

Luebert 

7/6 

S5662 

Les  Deux  Pigeons  Ballet.  Act  I. 

Messager 

7/6 

S5664 

Les  Deux  Pigeons  Ballet.  Act  II. 

Messager 

#/- 

S5666 

Les  Deux  Pigeons  Ballet.  Act  III. 

Messager 

7/6 

s556 

Czardas.  No.  1 

Michiel* 

7/6 

36874 

Five  Waltzes.  Op.  8 

Moszkowski 

10/6 

S1248 

J’ai  peur  d’ aimer.  Valse 

Rico 

0/6 

si  250 

J’ai  tant  pleure.  Valse  lente 

Rico 

7/6 

S5808 

Romance  in  G major 

Rosenthal 

6/6 

85794 

Symphony.  Op.  38,  No.  1.  B flat — 

First  movement : Andante,  allegro  molto 

Schumann 

10/6 

85796 

Second  movement : Larghetto 

Schumann 

10/6 

S5796 

Third  movement : Scherzo 

Schumann 

10/6 

S5798 

Fourth  movement : Allegro  animato  . . 

Schumann 

10/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  Standard  Players. 
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ROLL  NO. 

Symphony.  Op.  97,  No.  3.  E flat — 
s5042  First  movement : Allegro  molto 

Schumann 

PRICE 

10/6 

S3768 

Second  movement : Moderato  molto 

Schumann 

8/6 

s5044 

Third  movement : Andantino 

Schumann 

8/6 

s5044 

Fourth  movement : Solennemente 

. . Schumann 

8/6 

S5046 

Fifth  movement : Allegro  vivace 

Schumann 

9/6 

S5254 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

Sullivan 

6/6 

S5698 

Fairy  Footsteps.  Intermezzo 

. . Tennent 

7/6 

S3574 

Songs  Without  Words.  Op.  2,  No.  3 

Tschaikowsky 

5/- 

S5810 

Parsifal.  Einzug  in  die  Gralberg.  Act.  I. 

Wagner 

10/6 

S5812 

Parsifal.  Charfreitagszauber.  Act.  III. 

Wagner 

10/6 

S5766 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hey  ho  ! Can’t  you  hear  the  Steamer  ? (F.  Godfrey) 

7/6 

S5766 

All  the  Girls  are  Lovely  by  the  Seaside  (Fragson) 

. . 

7/6 

S5834 

Selection  No.  1 of  Albert  Chevalier  Songs  (arr.  by  C.  Godfrey)  . . 

10/6 

S5836 

Selection  No.  2 of  Albert  Chevalier  Songs  (arr.  by  C.  Godfrey)  . . 

10/6 

S5838 

ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

Ah  ! Moon  of  my  delight.  Key  of  G 

. . Lehmann 

5/- 

S5832 

Annie  Laurie.  B flat 

. . 

5/- 

S5840 

Children  Three.  D flat 

Tennent 

5/- 

S5860 

Dear  Love  of  Mine.  Duet.  G flat 

. . Thomas 

5/- 

S5842 

Dewdrops.  E flat 

Ashton 

«/- 

S5844 

Red  Devon  by  the  Sea.  Key  of  F 

Clark 

V- 

S5830 

The  Reason.  G flat 

Riego 

V- 

S5850 

Unmindful  of  the  Roses.  A flat  . . 

Lohr 

5/- 

GOLDEN  TUBE  PIANO-PLAYER 

ROLLS. 

(65-Note.) 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 


m904 

Valse  Arabesque. 

. . Rees-N ewland 

3/- 

m905 

Consolation.  Romance.  Op.  40,  No.  2 . . 

. . Leschetizky 

2/3 

m906 

Romance.  Op.  62,  Key  of  A 

. . Moszkotvski 

3/- 

m907 

Popular  Fantasie  No.  1.  Arranged  by  J.  Bell  . . 

5/- 

m908 

Elegie.  Op.  83,  No.  1 

. . Moszkowski 

3/- 

m909 

Valse  Prelude.  Op.  89,  No.  1 

. . Moszkowski 

1/9 

m910 

Study  in  Double  Notes.  Op.  64,  No.  2 

Moszkowski 

3/9 

m911 

Study  in  Double  Notes.  Op.  64,  No.  3 . . 

. . Moszkowski 

2/- 

m912 

Air  de  Ballet.  Op.  30 

Chaminade 

3/9 

m913 

Grand  Valse  Brillante.  Op.  6 

. . Schulhoff 

4/6 

m914 

Galop  de  Bravura.  Op.  17. . 

Schulhoff 

3/9 

m915 

Secrets.  Intermezzo 

Ancliffe 

3/- 

m916 

The  Bower  of  Love.  Intermezzo 

Kaps 

3/- 

m917 

Scarf  Dance 

. . Chaminade 

2/- 

m918 

Evensong. 

Martin 

2/3 

Songola  Rolls  with  Words  of  the  Songs. 
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OPERATIC  SELECTIONS. 


ROLL 

ffO. 

PRICE 

m2233 

The  Pink  Lady.  Selection 

Caryll 

6/- 

m2234 

Princess  Caprice.  Selection. . 

Fall 

5/- 

m2235 

Gypsy  Love.  Selection 

. # 

Lehar 

5/- 

m2236 

The  Sunshine  Girl.  Selection 

# 9 

Rubens 

5/- 

m2237 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Selection  . . 

. . 

Gilbert 

4/9 

m2238 

Filmzauber  (The  Girl  on  the  Film).  Untern  Linden ; 
Merschlied  ; Fur  Pianola.  Arranged  by  V.  0.  Linder- 
mann 

Kollo 

3/9 

m2239 

Oh ! Oh ! Delphine ! Selection  arranged  by  George 
Swift  . . . . . . . . 

Caryll 

3/9 

m2240 

The  Dancing  Mistress.  Selection  arranged  by  H. 
Higgs.  Roll  I.  . . 

M. 

Monckton 

2/9 

m2241 

The  Dancing  Mistress.  Selection  arranged  by  H. 
Higgs.  Roll  II 

M. 

Monckton 

2/9 

m2242 

The  Marriage  Market.  Selection  . . 

. , 

Jacobi 

4/6 

m2243 

Hullo,  Rag-Time  ! Selection 

. . 

Hirsch 

4/6 

m2244 

Berlin  by  Night.  Selection  

Lyncke 

4/9 

m2610 

MARCHES. 

Coronation  Bells.  March  . . 

Partridge 

4/6 

m2611 

Amours  de  Paris.  March  and  Two-Step  . . 

Marchette 

3/- 

m2612 

Wee  Macgreegor,  The.  Highland  Patrol 

•• 

Amers 

3/9 

m3491 

DANCING  MUSIC. 

The  Eternal  Waltz 

Fall 

3/9 

m3492 

Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band 

Berlin 

3/9 

m3493 

The  Crabs’  Crawl.  One-Step 

De  Blone 

3/9 

m3494 

Detective  Dance.  A Parisian  Two-Step 

Christine 

2/3 

m3495 

Sonia  Valse 

De  Zulueta 

3/9 

m3496 

Everybody’s  Doing  It  Now  

Berlin 

3/- 

m3497 

The  Grizzly  Bear  Rag 

Botsford 

3/- 

m3498 

Griserie.  Valse  Tzigane 

Cremieux 

2/3 

m3499 

“ Oceana  ” Roll 

Denni 

2/3 

m3500 

Passing  of  Salome.  (Evening  News  Waltz,  No.  2) 

Joyce 

3/9 

m3501 

Gypsy  Love.  Waltz 

Lehar 

4/6 

m3502 

Captivante.  Valse  . . 

Marchetti 

3/- 

m3503 

The  Cubanola  Glide 

von  Tilzer 

3/- 

m3504 

I want  to  be  in  Dixie 

Berlin  & Snyder 

3/- 

m3505 

Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee 

Muir 

3/9 

m3506 

Gaby  Glide  . . . . . . 

Hirsch 

2/3 

m3507 

Ragtime  Violin 

Berlin 

2/- 

m3508 

Hitchy  Koo  . . . . . . . . . . . . Muir  & Abrahams 

3/9 

m3509 

Policeman’s  Holiday. . 

Ewing 

3/- 

m3510 

Nights  of  Gladness.  Waltz 

Ancliffe 

3/9 

m3511 

Red  Pepper.  A Spicy  Rag 

Lodge 

3/- 

m3512 

The  Ragtime  Jockey  Man 

Berlin 

3/- 

m3513 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Waltz 

Gilbert 

4/6 

m3514 

The  Ghost  of  the  Violin 

Snyder 

2/9 

m3515 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine.  Valse 

Caryll 

3/9 

m3516 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine.  Two-step.  Arranged  by  Herman 
Avery  Wade.  Introducing : — (1)  Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine. 
(2)  Everybody’s  at  home  except  your  wife  . . 

Caryll 

2/9 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Pedal  Perforations, 
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ROLL  NO. 

m5517  Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers.  Arranged  by  Karl 

Kaps.  Roll  I.  Figures  1,  2 and  3 . . 
m3518  Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers.  Arranged  by  Karl  Kaps. 

Roll  II.  Figures  4 and  5 

PRICE 

3/9 

3/9 

m3519 

That  Mysterious  Rag.  Characteristic  Two-Step . . 

Berlin  & Snyder 

2/9 

m3520 

Valse  Novembre 

. . Godin 

3/9 

m3521 

Dearest  Waltz 

Howard 

3/9 

m3522 

Always  Gay.  “ Evening  News  ” Waltz,  No.  3 . . 

Joyce 

4/6 

m3523 

Sympathy  Waltz 

4/6 

m3524 

The  Dancing  Mistress.  Waltz 

3/6 

m3525 

Ragtime  Cowboy  Joe 

Muir  & Abrahams 

3/- 

m3526 

That  Ripping  Rag  . . 

Wildman 

3/- 

m3527 

The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Waltz 

Sirmay 

3/- 

m3528 

Temptation  Rag.  Two-Step 

2/3 

m3529 

Turkey  Trot  . . 

2/3 

m3530 

Valse  Triste 

Sibelius 

3/9 

m3531 

Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West.  Waltz 

Lohr 

3/- 

m3532 

Mighty  Like  a Rose.  Waltz 

Nevin 

3/9 

m3533 

Ours,  I think.  Waltz 

Shand 

3/9 

m4202 

m4203 

m4204 

m4205 

m4206 

m4207 

m4208 

m4209 

m4210 

m4211 

m4212 

m4213 

m4214 

m4215 

m4216 

m4217 

m4218 

m4219 

m4220 

m4221 


SONGS. 

A Bowl  of  Roses.  Key  of  E 
Say  Not  Goodbye.  Key  of  F 
Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West.  Key  of  C 
Little  Brown  Bird.  Key  of  D flat 
Come,  Sing  to  Me 
All  that  I ask  is  Love 
Oh,  you  Beautiful  Doll ! 

Take  me  back  to  the  Garden  of  Love 
“ Special  Scotch  ” Rag.  Introducing  : — The  Mason 
Apron,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Auld  Lang  Syne 
Pleasure  Land.  Ragtime  selection  arranged  by  J.  Neat 
Pleasure  Land.  Ragtime  selection  arrange 
Ragging  the  Baby  to  Sleep 
Wedding  Glide,  The 
How  do  you  do,  Miss  Rag-Time  ? 

On  the  Mississippi 

Wine,  Woman  and  Song.  As  sung  in  “ 8d 
I’ll  Get  You.  As  sung  in  “ 8d.  a Mile  ” . 

Oo,  Oo,  Marie.  Sung  in  “ 8d.  a Mile  ” 

The  Syncopated  Boogie-Boo.  Sung  in  “ 8d.  a Mile 
Somewhere  a Voice  is  Calling.  Key  of  E flat 


Mile 


Clarke  1/3 
Clarke  1/3 
Lohr 
Riego 


1/3 

1/9 


Thompson  2/3 
Ingraham  2/3 
Ayer  3/9 
Osborne  2/9 


Muir 

1/9 

3/9 

3/9 

3/- 

Hirsch 

3/9 

Hirsch 

4/6 

Carroll  & Fields 

3/9 

Charles 

2/3 

Edwards 

3/- 

Golden  & Kern 

3/- 

Meyer 

3/9 

Tate 

2/3 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO. 

PIANOLA  (65-Note). 


*l3964  The  Marriage  Market.  Roll  I . . . . . . . . Jacobi  5/- 

*l3965  The  Marriage  Market.  Roll  II  . . . . . . . . Jacobi  5/- 

*l3925  Caddie  Bill  3/6 

*l3915  The  Donkeys’  Trot  . . . . . . . . . . . . Leducq  3/6 

*l3914  Palace  March  . . . . . . . . . . . . Marchetti  3/6 

*l3928  “ Mon  Seul  Amour  ”. . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Rhynal  5/- 

l3927  ElChoclo  Villoldo  5/- 

l3900  Fremito  d’amore  . . . . . . . . . . . . Barbirolli  5/- 

*l3963  Lacrime  d’amore  . . . . . . . . . . . . Barbirolli  5/- 


Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Music  Room. 
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ROLL  NO. 

l3926  Ich  bete  an  die  Nacht  der  Liebe 

. . Bortniansky 

PRICE 

3/6 

*l3908  Acteon 

. . Gourdin 

3/6 

*l3910  La  St.  Cyrienne 

. . Houziaux 

6/- 

l3911  Danza  Esotica 

Mascagni 

8/- 

*l3906  Sidi-Brahim 

Porot 

6/- 

*l3913  Tu  reviendras  quand  meme  ! 

. . R ico 

5/- 

*l3902  Frisches  Griin.  Op.  5 

. . Spindler 

6/- 

*l3907  Conde  

W ettge 

6/- 

*l3909  Les  Allobroges 

Porot 

6/- 

/EOLIAN  AND  ASOLIAN  ORHESTRELLE. 

*l10656  The  Laughing  Husband.  Potpourri  I. 

Eysler 

5/- 

*l10657  The  Laughing  Husband.  Potpourri  II. 

Eysler 

5/- 

*l10654  The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Roll  I. 

Kollo,  Bredschneider,  <fc  Sirmay 

5/- 

*l10655  The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Roll  II. 

Kollo,  Bredschneider,  ds  Sirmay 

5/- 

*l10651  Max  Linder  . . 

Duque  & Costa 

5/- 

*l10652  The  Donkeys’  Trot  . . 

Leducq 

3/6 

*L 10658  Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West 

Lohr 

4/- 

l 10653  Snookey  Ookums 

Berlin 

2/6 

METROSTYLE  AND 

THEMODIST 

(65-Note). 

tl15846  Fremito  d’amore 

. . Barbirolli 

7/- 

*tl 15881  Lacrime  d’amore 

Barbirolli 

7 /- 

*tl15868  Caddie 

Bill 

6/- 

TL15870  Ich  bete  an  die  Nacht  der  Liebe 

. . Bortnianslcy 

6/- 

ty9459  Scherzo  in  C sharp  minor.  Op.  39 

Chopin 

10/- 

TL15849  Reviens  ! 

Fragson-Christine 

7/- 

*tl15853  Acteon 

. . Gourdin 

6/- 

*tl15855  La  St.  Cyrienne 

Houziaux 

8/- 

*tl15887  The  Marriage  Market.  Roll  I. 

Jacobi 

7/- 

*tl15888  The  Marriage  Market.  Roll  II. 
*tl 15857  The  Donkeys’  Trot  . . 

Jacobi 

7/- 

. . Leducq 

6/- 

*tl15859  Palace  March 

. . Marchetti 

6/- 

tl15771  Danza  Esotica 

. . Mascagni 

8/- 

*tl15851  Sidi-Brahim 

. . Porot 

8/- 

*tl15869  “ Mon  Seul  Amour  ” 

. . Rhynal 

7/- 

*tl15858  Tu  reviendras  quand  meme  ! 

. . Rico 

7/- 

*tl15850  Frisches  Griin.  Op.  5 

. . Spindler 

8/- 

T67283  La  Traviata.  Potpourri 

. . Verdi 

10/- 

TL15871  ElChoclo  

Villoldo 

7/- 

*tl15852  Conde  

Wettge 

8/- 

*tl15854  Les  Allbroges . . 

8/- 

FULL  SCALE  (88-Note  only). 

"*tl21776  Couleur  de  Rose 

Ashleigh 

8/6 

*tl33156  Dewdrops.  Acc.  in  E flat  . . 

. . Ashton 

V- 

*tl33170  Lament  of  Isis.  Acc. 

. . Bantock 

5/- 

*tl33171  Song  of  the  Genie.  Acc.  . . 

. . Bantock 

V- 

TL22063  Fremito  d’amore 

. . Barbirolli 

7/6 

*tl22074  Lacrime  d’amore 

. . Barbirolli 

7/6 

Miniature  Suite  de  Ballet — 
*tl22070  1.  Harlequin  and  Columbine 

Bath 

5/6 

*tl22071  2.  Premiere  Danseuse 

Bath 

5/6 

*tl22072  3.  A la  Russe 

Bath 

5/6 

TL22023  Colinette  

Beaumont 

7/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Accentist  Perforations. 
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ROLL  NO.  PRICK 


tl21997  Andante  in  F . . 

Beethoven 

9/6 

tl33173  La  Captive.  Acc.  in  D 

Berlioz 

5/- 

*tl22076  Caddie 

Bill 

6/6 

tl33179  Carmen.  Acc.  in  F. 

Bizet 

5/- 

*tl22069  Impromptu  . . 

Borowski 

7/6 

tl33159  Liebestreu.  Op.  3,  No.  1.  Acc.  in  C minor 

Brahms 

5/- 

tl33161  Meine  Liebe  ist  grim.  Op.  63,  No.  5 

Brahms 

5/- 

tl33160  Sapphische  Ode.  Op.  94,  No.  4.  Acc.  in  F 

Brahms 

5/- 

tl33172  Standchen.  Op.  106,  No.  1.  Acc.  in  E flat 

Brahms 

5/- 

tl22065  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F minor.  Op.  21 

Chopin 

10/6 

tl22068  A Tripoli  ! 

Colorribino 

7/6 

*tl33157  Red  Devon  by  the  Sea.  Acc.  in  F 

Clarke 

5/- 

t99162  Trinity  Chimes 

Decker 

7/6 

TL22073  Le  Roi  l’a  dit 

Delibes 

9/6 

*tl33190  Like  to  the  Damask  Rose.  Acc.  . . 

Elgar 

5/- 

tl33181  Les  Rameaux.  Acc.  in  B flat 

Faure 

5/- 

TL22049  Ay — Ay — Ay  ! 

Freire 

6/6 

TL22039  Nachklange  von  Ossian.  Op.  1 

Gade 

10/6 

TL22038  Autoliebchen  . . 

Gilbert 

7/6 

TL33187  Joceyln.  Acc.  in  E flat  

Godard 

5/- 

*tl22066  Chevalier’s  Coster  Songs 

Godfrey 

10/6 

*tl22067  Chevalier’s  Coster  Songs 

Godfrey 

10/6 

l34017  Ave  Maria.  Acc.  in  G 

Gounod 

5/- 

tl33  180  Faust  .. 

Gounod 

5/- 

TL22030  Klavierstiicke  nach  eigenen  Liedem 

Grieg 

V- 

*tl22029  Lyrische  Stiicke.  Op.  57  . . 

Grieg 

7/6 

tl22032  Persian  March  ( J.  Strauss)  . . 

Grunfeld 

8/6 

tl33193  The  Sweetest  Flower  That  Blows  . . 

Hawley 

5/- 

*tl22050  La  St.  Cyrienne 

Houziaux 

8/6 

*tl22  114  The  Marriage  Market.  Selection  Roll  I .. 

Jacobi 

7/6 

*tl22115  The  Marriage  Market.  Selection  Roll  II  . . 

Jacobi 

7/6 

tl22033  Wiegenlied.  Op.  18,  No.  2 

J ensen 

8/6 

*tl22034  Danse  des  Dryades  . . 

Kowalski 

7/6 

tl22045  Valse  Brune 

Krier 

8/6 

tl22006  Au  Clair  de  la  Lune.  Op.  50 

Lambert 

10/6 

*tl21778  Scottish  Rhapsody 

Lancashire 

10/6 

*tl21777  The  Donkeys’  Trot 

Leducq 

6/6 

*tl33155  In  a Persian  Garden 

Lehmann 

5/- 

TL33189  Mattinata.  Acc.  in  E 

Leoncavallo 

5/- 

tl22041  Les  Deux  Alouttes  . . 

Leschetizky 

7/6 

tl33  188  Die  Lorelei.  Acc.  in  B flat.. 

Liszt 

5/- 

tl33183  Ave  Maria.  Op.  80.  Acc. 

Luzzi 

5/- 

tl33176  Deserted.  Op.  9,  No.  1.  Acc. 

MacDowell 

5 h 

*tl22077  Palace  March 

Marchetti 

7/6 

*tl33162  Valse  de  Chopin.  Acc. 

Marx 

v- 

*tl.33163  Vergessen.  Acc.  in  A flat  . . 

Marx 

5/- 

tl21854  Danza  Esotica 

Mascagni 

10/6 

tl22060  Five  Waltzes.  Op.  8 

Moszkowski 

10/6 

*tl33177  The  Garden  I Love  . . 

Nutting 

5/- 

tl22024  La  Campanella 

Paganini 

8/6 

tl22085  Die  Toteninsel.  Op.  29.  Roll  I. 

Rachmaninoff 

9/6 

tl22086  Die  Toteninsel.  Op.  29.  Roll  II. 

. . Rachmaninoff 

10/6 

*tl22075  “ Mon  Seul  Amour  ” 

de  Rhynal 

7/6 

TL22042  Romanze.  G major 

Rosenthal 

6/6 

TL33174  Samson  et  Dahla 

Saint-Saens 

5 /- 

TL33182  Samson  et  Dahla 

Saint-Saens 

5/- 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  Full-compass  Players. 
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ROLL  NO. 

*tl33175  Blackbird’s  Song 
*tl22023  Colinette 

Symphony  No.  1 in  B flat.  Op.  38. 
tl22035  I.  Andante.  Allegro  molto  vivace 
tl22036  II.  Larghetto.  III.  Scherzo 

TL22037  IV.  Finale  

tl21992  Mariette.  Polka 
*tl33164  Die  Nacht.  Op.  10,  No.  3 
tl33165  Heimliche  Aufforderung.  Op.  27,  No.  3 
tl22032  Persian  March 

*tl33153  Nadeshda  

*tl33185  Good-bye.  Acc.  in  A flat  . . 

*tl22048  Serafina 
tl22043  Parsifal 

TL22044  Parsifal  

tl33184  Rienzi 
tl33186  Tannhauser  . . 

*tl33158  Libellules 

*tl33191  Valse  Caprice 
TL33154  Annie  Laurie.  Acc.  in  B flat 
TL22059  Hunyadi-Marsch 
*tl22053  Les  Allobroges 


Scott 

Smith 

. Schumann 

Schumann 
, . Schumann 

Sterny - G or quin 
, . R.  Strains 

R.  Strauss 
J.  Strauss 
Thomas 
, . Tosti 

. . Valuer de 

Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
, . Zsolt 

. . Zsolt 


Porot 


PRICE 

5/- 

7/6 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

7/6 

5/- 

v- 

8/6 

5/- 

5/- 

6/6 

10/6 

10/6 

v- 

V- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

7/6 

8/6 


FOREIGN  AND  SPECIAL  ROLLS  (65-Note  only). 


TL15835  Pobre  mi  Madre  Querida 
TL15810  Sergui  que  te  Asienta 
tl15837  Ay — Ay — Ay  ! 

TL15834  El  Pensamiento 
*tl15836  Serafino 


Betinoti 
Delfino 
Freire 
Martinez 
Valuer  de 


8/- 

V- 

6/- 

8/- 

6/- 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Rolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  subject  to  royalty  under  the  Copyright 
Aot,  1911,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Circulating  Library  after  a lapse  of  TWO 
MONTHS. 


THE  MUSIC  STUDENT. 

Editor,  PERCY  A.  SCHOLES,  Mus.B. 

The  Times  says— "That  agreeably  unconventional  and  often 
valuably  suggestive  monthly,  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT. 

The  general  musical  training  which  every 
owner  of  a Piano-Player  needs  is  best  got 
by  a regular  reading  of  this  paper. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE. 


4d.  Monthly,  of  any  news-  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT  (Ltd.),  30,  Carlton  Terrace, 
agent  or  musicseller.  Child’s  Hill,  N.W. 
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MR.  CLARENCE  RAYBOULD, 

MUS.  BAC.,  F.R.C.O., 

Gives  Coaching  Lessons  in  Interpretation 
to  Users  of  Piano-Players. 

For  Terms  apply 

55,  ST.  OSWALD’S  RD„  SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 


MR.  SYDNEY  GREW 

(Author  of  The  Students’  Page.  Children’s  Music,  Popular  Music  etc., 

Piano-Player  Review) 

gives  practical  advice  to  Player-pianists,  personally  or  by  post. 

Courses  of  study  suggested  to  meet  individual  needs.  Compositions 
analysed  for  practice,  and  Music-rolls  marked  for  study.  . . . 

“I  suppose  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject”  (the  piano-player)  “is  Mr.  Sydney  Grew.” 

— Vide  Daily  Herald,  2212113. 

TERMS  MODERATE.  Address  : 53,  BARCLAY  RD.,  SMETHWICK. 


MUSIC  ROLLS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

(FULL-SCALE  and  65-NOTE) 

from  any  music  score  (not  subject  to  copyright),  at  moderate  charges. 
Special  interest  in  transcription  of  symphonies,  quartets,  and  other 
non-pianoforte  compositions. 

Published  rolls  (full-scale,  of  any  make)  accented  for  the  new 
“ Kastonome  ” instruments  (with  85  accent-slots). 

About  12  hand-made  65-note  rolls  (none  published)  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Bach,  for  sale  at  5/-  apiece. 

Address:  J.  H.  M.,  PENT1  REGLAZE,  ST.  MINVER. 


Bound  volumes  of  Piano-Player  Review , Vol.  I.,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  3,  Newhall  Street. 
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W.  H.  Priestley  & S ons, 

BIRMINGHAM, 

STAFFORD, 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


Concert  Directors,  Musical 
Instrument  Dealers, 

MAKE 

A SPECIALITY 

OF 

PIANOLA-PIANOS 
and  other  Players. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
OF  MUSIC- ROLLS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 
IS  AT  THEIR  PIANO-PLAYER  DEPOT, 
37,  PARADISE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

1 7,000  Rolls  Stocked. 

Music  to  fit  any  Standard  65  or  88-note  Player. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


Piano-Player  Review. 

London  Agents  : 

Messrs.  F.  PITMAN,  HART  & CO., 

20  & 21,  Paternoster  Row, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Advertisements  : 


'Phone  2361,  City. 


Messrs.  S.  FRETWELL  & CO., 


46,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


Editorial,  Correspondence,  etc. : 

3,  NEWHALL  STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Subscription  Form  on  opposite  page. 


tEbe  flMano=l[Ma£er  IReview, 

Xtmlteb. 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC, 

The  Annual  Subscription  lor  this  Journal  is 
7/6  post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
lor  8d.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Manager , 19  ls- 

Piano-Player  Review , Ltd., 

3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  “ Piano-Player  Review  ” for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  I enclose 

(Signature) 


Address 
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An  Opportunity  for  Christmas : 

<][  Have  a really  first-class  instrument  in  your  house. 
Pay  only  the  price  asked  for  cheaper  grades. 

<j[  Have  the  goods  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  best- 
known  houses  in  the  country. 


A Broadwood  Player-Piano,  full-scale,  88-note, 
every  up-to-date  improvement.  Cost  new  £120 
cash  12  months  ago.  Was  changed  for  more 
expensive  instrument.  Rosewood  case,  perfect 
condition  ...  ...  Price,  cash  £90 

Steck  Pianola-Piano  (Style  VII.,  Orchestrelle  Co.), 
Metrostyle,  in  excellent  condition.  Standard 
65-note.  Five  years  old.  Original  price  £105 
cash  Price,  nett  £55 

Steck  Pianola  Piano  (Style  VII.),  less  than  two 
years  old,  in  the  Orchestrelle  Co.’s  well-known 
oak  design.  Standard  65-note,  Metrostyle  and 
Themodist,  in  perfect  condition,  as  new  ...  Cash  £70 

Broadwood  Pianola-Piano.  The  famous  com- 
bination— The  Broadwood  Piano — the  genuine 
Pianola.  Fully  guaranteed.  Instrument  will 
take  all  Standard  65-note  music.  Rosewood 
case.  168  Guineas  originally.  Carriage  forward. 

Will  take,  cash  £75 

Broadwood  Player  - Piano.  Rosewood  case. 
Standard  65-note.  Broad  wood’s  own  player. 

The  piano  is  worth  the  price  asked.  Complete, 

and  in  perfect  condition.  Carriage  forward.  Nett  £70 

One  Angelus  Player  (Cabinet  form),  with  organ 
attachment.  65-note.  Good  condition.  Carriage 
forward  Price,  nett  £10 

One  Apollo  Player Nett  £5 

Angelus  Brinsmead  Grand  Piano.  Only  fifteen 
months  old.  In  perfect  condition.  88-note, 
with  all  the  latest  special  Angelus  patents.  Cost 

£200  cash  Will  take,  cash  £150 

No  smaller  amount  will  be  accepted. 


W.  H.  PRIESTLEY  & SONS,  37,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham. 
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THE  HUPFELD-RONISCH 

olophonola  Gran 

IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

— 

YER  GRAND  PIANO 

YET  PRODUCED 


THE  HUPFELD-RONISCH  “SOLOPHONOLA”  GRAND. 


“The  ‘ Solophonola  ’ and  its  Artists’  Rolls  are  “The  ‘ Solophonola  ’ with  its  Artists’  RoUs 
such  valuable  inventions  that  we  cannot  enables  the  general  public  to  play  the  piano 
to-day  estimate  the  magnitude  of  their  field.’’  artistically.’’ — EUGEN  D* ALBERT. 

Ferruccio  Busoni. 

“Your  ‘Solophonola’  is  an  invention  which  offers  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  of  musical  expression.” — EMIL  SAUER. 


CATALOGUES  AND  ALL  INFORMATION  FROM  M.  SINCLAIR. 

SOLOPHONOLA 


16-17,  Orchard  St.,  Portman  SQ-,  London,  W. 


WHITE  & PIKE  LTD.,  BIRM. 


